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1. Foreword: The Data. 


NUMBER of years ago (1908) I published a study of 

the Beauchamp case (The Dissociation of a Personality). 

It was one of multiple personality and exhibited three dif- 

ferent personalities alternating with one another. One of 
them, however, “Sally,” besides alternating with the others, had a 
coconscious existence, in that she persisted as a self, i. e. a separate 
mental system possessing a differentiated self-consciousness, while each 
of the others was present. Thus there were two selves existing at one 
and the same moment, one coconscious to the other. 

The account as published was largely limited to a study from a 
descriptive point of view of the numerous psychological phenomena of 
all sorts manifested by the case and to the reconstruction of the nor- 
mal self out of the disintegrated fragments. 

The discussion of the theoretic problems involved was deferred 
for a later volume. This had been nearly completed some years ago, 
when it seemed best to postpone the discussion until certain funda- 
mental problems were studied. Accordingly these studies were in- 
corporated in a volume, ‘““The Unconscious,” published in 1914. Then 
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came the outbreak of the war and since then the manuscript has been 
laid aside owing to other interests which, I imagine, the war brought 
to all of us. 

While the literature is fairly rich with descriptive accounts of 
multiple personality, the psychogenesis of this phenomena has not 
received much attention, probably owing to the difficulties involved 
and, I venture to say, to a lack of understanding of the phenomena as 
well as of the problem itself. The present papers—a study of the 
psychogenesis of “Sally,” BI and BIV—are condensed chapters from 
the deferred volume, above referred to, planned as a larger study of 
the problem of human personality. Ina recent number of the Journal’ 
a chapter dealing with the same problem in another case, that of B. C. 
A., was published. 

For those who have not read the first book (The Dissociation) 
and to refresh the memories of those who have, a brief resumé of the 
chief characteristics of the different personalities, (B 1, B IV, and 
Sally”) will be necessary for an understanding of this study. 

Miss Beauchamp manifested three secondary personalities, B I, 
B IV, and “Sally.” BI, known as the “Saint,” was characterized by 
extreme piety, religious scruples, and moral traits that are commonly 
regarded as the attributes of saintliness—meek and dependent, never 
feeling anger or resentment or jealousy, bearing her hard lot with 
almost inconceivable patience, never rude or uncharitable, never self 
assertive, she might well be taken as typifying the ideals of Christian 
morality. 

B IV was the “woman:’ strong, resolute, self-reliant, “sudden 
and quick in quarrel,” easily provoked to anger and pugnacity, resent- 
ing interference and obstruction to her own will, determined to have 
her own way in all things at all costs, intolerant of the attributes of 
saintliness, the antithesis of B I, she belonged to woman kind and to 
the world. She may be called the Realist. 

Sally, the child in character, thought, and deed—a mischievous 
delightful child, loving the out-door breezy life, free from all ideas 
of responsibility and care, and deprived of the education and ac- 
quisitions of the others—belonged to childhood to which she was in 
large measure a reversion. 

Here are three personalities sharply differentiated in traits, 
health, educational acquisitions, tastes, feelings, etc., yet all derived 
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from one and the same person and alternating with one another. The 
problem is (1), to find the elements of the normal personality (a) 
lost by, i. e. dissociated from the secondary personalities, and (b) 
those retained by the same; 

(2), to find in each secondary personality complexes of ideas, 
traits, sentiments, instincts and innate tendencies, if any, which at any 
period of the normal development had been repressed or dissociated 
from the normal whole self, but which now reanimated had, by a 
synthetic rearrangement with other elements of that self and by 
secondary incubation, become constellated into a new secondary per- 
sonality. 

(3), the formulation of the psychogenetic mechanisms and forces 
by which the dissociations and rearrangements were brought about. 


Sally, psychologically, is the most interesting of Miss Beau- 
champ’s personalities because of the fact that she was not only an 
alternating but, like B in the B. C. A.’s case, a coconscious personality. 
Of course when B I and B IV alternated with each other the memories 
of the experiences of each respectively, and the constellation of the 
various complexes, instincts, sentiments, dispositions and other ele- 
ments of personality belonging to one or the other, as the case might 
be, (according as to which was extinguished) remained dormant, con- 
served in the unconscious. In this sense each might be said to be sub- 
conscious to the other, but in a dormant state. The same was true, 
naturally, of both when they disappeared and Sally was in evidence as 
the principal phase of consciousness. This is more accurately expressed 
by saying that with each alternation there was, as is always the case, 
a rearrangement and new synthesis of the elements of personality: 
some were utilized in the new combination and some discarded. But 
with the emergence of the combination characterizing the one phase, 
the combination characterizing the other became dormant. 

When Sally, however, disappeared the case was entirely different. 
This personality then still persisted. This was possible because she 
became not dormant but coconscious; that is to say, the combination 
of elements of this phase still continued to function (and often to 
express themselves as automatic phenomena) though the principal 
consciousness (B I or B IV) was unaware of this coconsciousness. 
This is a very important distinction. It meant the co-existence of two 
different combinations at one and the same time, each with a self con- 


sciousness. There were two I’s then in existence. As with Bimi, the 
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ape in Rudyard Kipling’s tale, “there was too much ego in her 
cosmos.”” I have elsewhere described the main characteristics of 
Sally* and must refer any one desiring a more detailed statement to 
what was there said but will reiterate the essentials. 

(A) DISSOCIATIONS 

(1) Sensory Defects 

That Sally included a dissociated psycho-physiological condition 
is made manifest by certain mental and physiological stigmata which 
she exhibited. Amongst the latter may be placed the peculiar 
anesthesia which was present. With her eyes closed she could feel 
nothing; the tactile, pain, and temperature senses were lost; you 
could stroke, prick, or burn any part of her skin and she did not feel 
it; you could place a limb in any position without her being able to 
recognize the position which had been assumed. All this was true not 
only when her eyes were closed but when she was not allowed (as by 
the interposition of a screen) to look at the tested parts. ‘“‘But,’’ to 
quote what I have elsewhere said, “let her open her eyes and look at 
what you are doing, let her join the visual sense with the tactile or 
other senses, and the lost sensations at once return. The association of 
visual perceptions with these sensations brings the latter into the field 
of her personal consciousness. The same thing is true of auditory 
perceptions. If Sally hears a sound associated with an object she can 
feel the object. For instance, place a bunch of keys in her hand and 
she does not know what she holds. Now jingle the keys and she can 
at once feel them, as is shown by her being able to recognize the 
different parts of their forms [with her eyes closed].’’ Sensation could, 
however, be restored temporarily by suggestion. That an anesthesia 
with this peculiarity is due to dissociation is obvious and is a well 
accepted fact. 

To quote again, ‘‘Sally’s anesthesia extends to the somatic feel- 
ings. She is never hungry or thirsty. If she eats she does so as a mat- 
ter of form or social requirement. Thete is also an entire absence of 
bodily discomforts. This anesthesia probably explains in large part 
Sally’s freedom from ill health. She dogs not know the meaning of 
fatigue, of pain, of ill health. She is always well. It is probably, in 
part at least, in consequence of this anesthesia that Sally does not share 
the pain or other physical ailments of Miss Beauchamp, or any of the 





*The Dissociation of Personality (Longmans, Green & Co.), Chap. IX. (The chap- 
ters and pages referred to in this study always have reference to this work unless 
otherwise designated). 
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personalities. Let Miss Beauchamp be suffering from abdominal pain, 
1r headache, or physical exhaustion, and let her change to Sally, and at 
once all these symptoms disappear. Sally knows of the symptoms of 
the other personalities only through their thoughts or their actions. 
She does not feel the symptoms themselves. The same is true of the 
sense of muscular fatigue. Sally can walk miles without being con- 
scious of the physiological effect. Curiously enough, however, Miss 
Beauchamp may afterwards suffer from the fatigue effects of Sally's 
exertions. 
“What is true of Sally in these respects as an alternating per- 
sonality is also true of her as a coconsciousness.. Coconsciously, Sally 
always anesthetic. lf Miss Beauchamp’s eyes are closed and any 
portion of the skin is touched or pricked, or if a limb is placed in any 
posture, coconscious Sally is unaware of the tactile pain or muscular 
sensations, although the other personalities are not anesthetic but per- 


ceive each sensation perfectly.” 
(2) Dissociations of Emotions and Instincts 


When she emerged as an alternating personality some of the emo- 
tions (and consequently the innate instinctive mechanisms to which 
they belong) though components of the other personalities, even 
obtrusively so, were disseciated from Sally and hence were not in- 
corporated in her make up. This, as I have found it, is one of the 
most important and determining phenomena in alterations of per- 
sonality and to a large degree is responsible for the contrasting traits. 
It requires a special study by itself. I shall here content myself with 
pointing out merely the lacunae in her personality. 

Fear. This instinct seems to have been entirely eliminated from 
Sally’s composition. The objects, circumstances, etc., capable of 
arousing this instinct are so numerous that, of course, it is impossible 
to assert dogmatically that any person is absolutely devoid of it until 
put to every concrete test, and yet Sally showed herself without the 
fear-reaction in so many situations, physical and moral, which would 
ordinarily arouse fear in the average person, that [ am almost com- 
pelled to believe that the instinct was lost in her. So far as I could see, 
none of the causes, such as a thunderstorm, or darkness, or social 


consequences of conduct, or illness, or fear of inanimate or animate 
objects, like fire, snakes, spiders, etc., or the numerous other things 
that awakened fear in the other two personalities—none of these 
things affected Sally. I have known her also to be in the most danger- 
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ous situations, such as climbing out on the eaves of the roof and pre- 


paring to jump from a fifth story window, without apparently ex- 
periencing the slightest fear. It is significant that Sally was also free 
from the pathological phobias which were so conspicuous in the other 
personalities. he most reasonable interpretation therefore is that 
the instinct of fear was dissociated from this personality. 

Sexual Emotion (Instinct). This instinct also was completely 
dissociated from Sally who, like B. in the B. C. A. case, was a stranger 
to the emotion and psychologically sexless. As this cannot be said 
of her normal personality it could not have been a matter of organic 
development, but only a phenomenon of dissociation. ‘Though she 
knew the meaning of sexual language as defined in the dictionary the 
terms conveyed no notion of that which they expressed. Dissociation 
of an instinct as an explanation of the lack of the normal reaction 
of the individual is proved in principle by study of the sexual instinct. 
This instinct is manifested by such a definite reaction that it is easily 
recognized and studied. It is not uncommon for this instinct to be 
absent under conditions that can only be interpreted as those of dis- 
sociation. For example, Mrs. F. S. as a result of an emotional trauma 
completely lost this instinct—a matter of considerable consequence, as 
the conjugal conditions were on the verge of leading to divorce. A 
suggestion in hypnosis readily restored the instinct and conjugal happi- 
ness. If one chooses to distinguish by definition between inhibition and 
dissociation, insisting that what is inhibited is not dissociated, it can be 
shown that in many instances the instinct is not inhibited because it 
functions in dreams and in another phase of personality. It is dis- 
sociated from the psycho-physiological composition of a given person- 
ality. 

Parental Instinct. The data do not permit us to form a definite 
opinion regarding the presence or absence of this instinct, but Sally’s 
attitude towards children, when contrasted with that of the alternating 
phase (BI) makes one very suspicious of her having retained it. The 
love of children in B I was very marked. Sally simply disliked them, 
and certainly no tender emotion was evoked by them as it was in B I. 
Whether this emotion was evoked by other objects is a matter of doubt. 

The emotion of disgust belonging to the instinct of repulsion or 
aversion, frequently observable in B I seemed to be absent in Sally. 
At least objects which excited this emotion in the former phase not 
only did not do so in the latter, but were often attractive. This how- 
ever might be attributed to the formation of different sentiments with 
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these objects, as will be presently explained. Still if the instinct was 
retained a sentiment of aversion to some object, punctuated by disgust, 
ought to have been formed, but this was not observed. 

The feeling of subjection (self abasement). 1 do not think any 
one would have exhibited Sally as a shining example of this emotion 
and instinct. If this child of nature possessed it, I failed to observe 
it. She was certainly free from any shyness, or self-consciousness, 
or sense of inferiority which so often torments and spoils the lives of 
normal people because of this instinct. Nor did she exhibit any senti- 
ments in which self-abasement is incorporated. 

It was probably due, in part at least, to this loss that she never 
inherited from Miss Beauchamp or acquired any religious sentiments 
though they were predominant in her other self—B I. The “saintly 
complex,’’ a religious ideal, intensely motivated by the instinct of self- 
abasement, which had characterized and colored the whole life of the 
original self, was left out in our young scapegrace. No, Sally did not 
know the meaning of self subjection even before an ideal of Divinity. 

Whether hunger be regarded as an instinct or appetite, or simply 
a craving reaction, Sally was devoid of it. This, perhaps, may be 
explained by the somatic anaesthesia by which all bodily sensations 
were dissociated. However that may be, the contrast between the 
absence of appetite of this alternating self and the enjoyment of food 
by the one known as B IV, who was the butt of Sally’s jokes because 
of her appetite, could not be overlooked. 

These were the principal emotions and instincts which were not 
incorporated in the composition of Sally, and which I interpret as 
dissociated inasmuch as they were manifested in one or other of Miss 
Beauchamp’s selves. 

On the other hand there was one instinct or innate craving 
(whatever it be considered) which was dominating and insistent in the 
childlike Sally. It stamped the character of her personality. It com- 
pletely governed her behavior. It was all the more striking in that 
it was left out of B I’s composition. This was the play disposition. 
The significance of this we shall see when we study the psychogenesis 


of this alternating and coconscious self to which the dissociation of 
Miss Beauchamp gave birth. 


(3) Sentiments 


Corresponding in a general way to the loss of particular emotions 
and retention of others was the absence, on the one hand, in Sally of 
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sentiments which characterized the normal self and, on the other, the 


possession of sentiments peculiar to herself. Thus the differences in 
the characters of the original Miss Beauchamp—the Real Self—and 
of the secondary youthful child, Sally, became manifested. When we 
come to the study of the psychogenesis of the other two alternating 
selves we shall find the same variation in the sentiments and corre- 
sponding variations of character. it is well to understand clearly the 
meaning of ‘“‘sentiment,”’ the precise sense in which it is here used, 
otherwise the significance of these variations or alterations of per- 
sonality will be missed. 


The modern conception of ‘“‘sentiment’’ we owe to Shand. By 
“sentiment” I mean an object, or idea of some object, which has been 
organized by experience with one or more emotional dispositions. As 
an emotional disposition is an instinct or part of an instinct, a sentiment 
is an idea structurally organized with one or more instincts from which 
it derives its motivating force. Thus the idea of mother may be organ- 
ized with the instincts possessing the emotional dispositions of tender 
feeling, reverence, etc., that of God with tender feeling, awe, subjec- 
tion, etc. Sentiments, then, become complex units in the structure of 
the mind. In the psychological terminology of the day a sentiment 
may be defined as an emotional complex. This concept, a modification 
of Mr. Shand’s, we owe in principle to him. Mr. Shand’s conception. 
or some modification of it, like the one I have formulated, is, I believe, 
pretty commonly today adopted by psychologists. Such differences as 
exist relate to the exact structure of the organization of the complex. 
With the latter we need not concern ourselves here. This concept 
accords fairly well with the usage of popular speech, but it has certain 
important implications, supported by observation, which popular usage 
does not realize and take into account. It is popularly recognized that 
emotions become linked by experience to objects or ideas of objects. 
But that is not the point. There is nothing new in that. That has 
been understood ever since Adam kissed Eve. The point is that in 
the linking of an idea to an emotion, what happens is, the idea becomes 
structurally organized with an instinctive psycho-physiological disposi- 
tion, of which an emotion, such as fear, or anger, or curiosity, is a 
component, and which has an aim or end. Now when the instinct is 
excited not only is there felt emotion, but the impulse of the disposition 
is an urge or drive which carries the instinct to fulfilment and satis- 
fies its aim. If the instinct is that of flight (fear) the urge is to escape; 
if of pugnacity (anger) to break down opposition, and so on. Fur- 
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ther, in consequence of the organization of the idea of an object with 


the instinct, the presentation of the object in consciousness necessarily 
awakens the instinct which then determines behavior in relation to the 
object, in that it impels escape from the object if the emotion is that 
of fear; to possess it if the emotion is of love; to injure it, if of hate. 
Idea and instinct, then, in this sense is a sentiment. A sentiment, thus, 
though a complex, behaves as a unit, as a psychical whole, which has 
an aim which it strives to satisfy. And it is important to bear in mind, 
for the purposes of a study such as this, that with the awakening of 
a sentiment in consciousness there is let loose impulsive forces dis- 
charged by its instincts (emotions?) which not only determine behav- 
ior, but control, inhibit, dissociate, repress, excite, or otherwise affect 
other mental processes. 

But this is not the whole story of a sentiment; it is too schematic. 
A sentiment is a product of the growth of the mind and organized by 
experiences. This means that it has its roots in a greater or less 
number of antecedent experiences related to its object. It is a growth 
from these roots. It is a product of these experiences and because of 
and by them it has been organized. You cannot functionally and 
dynamically isolate a sentiment from these experiences, that is, from 
the dispositions acquired by these experiences. It is, therefore, more 
or less strongly organized with them. They as a setting or context 
give it meaning, just as every idea is dependent upon its setting for its 
meaning. This is very neatly shown by a study of pathological senti- 
ments, suchs as the probias. Practical examination of these sentiments 
shows that they are so strongly and intimately rooted in a complex of 
antecedent experiences that the origin and true meaning of the pho- 
bia can often only be understood by bringing to light these experiences. 
They furnish the viewpoint and attitude of mind towards the object 
of the sentiment. Nor can you kill a sentiment except by killing these 
roots; that is without changing the setting, which means the view 
point. Alter the setting and you alter the point of view, the attitude 
towards the object, and then destroy the sentiment. 

From all this it follows, if this theory of the sentiments is truc, 
that sentiments are integrated with larger systems of dispositions, 
deposited by the experiences of life. In these larger systerns there are 
also organized other instincts of which the drive or urge cooperates 
with the drive of the sentiment in determining the mental attitude 
and behavior in given situations: e. g. fear when the loved object is 
in danger; anger when it is injured. Sentiments and their roots, the 
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settings, thus are organized in still larger complexes or ‘“‘psychic 
wholes.” At least this is my interpretation of the facts. (In my view 
both Mr. Shand’s and Mr. McDougall’s conceptions of the structure 
of a sentiment fall short in that they are both too schematic and theo- 
retical and fail to take into consideration all the facts of observation, 
particularly as revealed by pathological studies.) At any rate senti- 
ments and their ‘“‘settings’’ are integrated in mental systems in the 
course of the growth of the mind, and characterize personality. 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the part played by sentiments 
in the determination of personality and character and hence in alter- 
ations of personality. Upon the sentiments, among other things, largely 
depend the habits of thought, the behavior, and reactions of the in- 
dividual to the environment, and, therefore, those traits which we 
select as particularly marking the character of the personality. This 
principle was readily recognized in Miss Beauchamp whose sentiments 
stood out in high relief and strongly contrasted with those of Sally. 
That Miss Beauchamp had built up, as a result of her self education 
and day-dreaming habits, a large number of sentiments possessing 
more than usually intense emotional dispositions, not only in connection 
with the ‘saintly complex” but with many other ideas and objects, is 
apparent from the biographical history of her case. These sentiments 
were the basic structure of her idealism. The church and religious ser- 
vices and music, the Madonna, Christ, all that pertained to religious 
worship had become invested with emotions of love, and reverence, and 
self subjection, and feelings of exaltation and pleasure, and thereby 
had become objects of sentiments.* Likewise the divinity worship of 
her mother, in which afterwards several other persons were succes- 
sively incorporated, indicated a similar sentiment. An opposite senti- 
ment which included fear and dislike involved her father. Seeing 
people and the world about her not as they were, clearly and truly, but 
as they were colored by her imagination, she built up strong sentiments 
of an idealistic sort which gave a peculiar stamp to her character and 
she was known as “an original.” People, natural objects, and animal 
life (snakes, spiders, etc.) became endowed with intense emotional 
dispositions of one sort or another and thereby formed sentiments. 

Sally, as contrasted with Miss Beauchamp and the other two 
alternating personalities, presented three peculiarities in respect to her 
sentiments. The first was that some of the most characteristic and 
dominating sentiments of her whole original self were entirely lacking 
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in this secondary mutilated self. Sally, like a shorn lamb, emerged 
absolutely denuded of these. Likewise many of the sentiments of the 
other two alternating personalities B I and B IV did not exist in Sally. 
Expressed in a different way, the same objects or ideas which in Miss 
Beauchamp were organized with certain particular emotions were 
entirely devoid of these emotions in Sally’s mind, or, as I will presently 
explain, were organized with a quite different emotion. And likewise 
with respect to the ideas of B I and B IV. Furthermore such senti- 
ments were organized with different settings and consequently acquired 
ditterent “‘meanings.”’ Thus it was, for example, that religious ideas 
which stirred with intense emotional reaction the other personalities, 
particularly Miss Beauchamp and B I, awakened no such emotions in 
this young scapegrace. ‘Their ideas had for her not only no religious 
emotional tone but also no religious meaning. In her mental com- 
position they were not organized with emotions into sentiments. Hence 
they did not stir her. She considered them all fol-de-rol and was 
simply bored. The “saintly complex’’ with its sentiments of saint- 
hood, which largely dominated Miss Beauchamp and B I, is a good 
example. Sally had no such complex. It was the same way with per- 
sons, and places, and scenery. Sally was devoid of the sentiments, 
which, often intense in their emotions, many of these objects formed in 
minds of the other personalities. In other words the emotions which 
were centered about certain persons, places, scenery, etc., found no 
such association in Sally’s consciousness and hence were not animated 
by these objects. The failure to acquire such sentiments corresponded 
as a rule, I think, with the loss of the appropriate instinct. When 
dealing with the psychogenesis of the case of Sally this point will be 
more fully considered. 

The second peculiarity which Sally manifested as respects the 
sentiments was the organization about an object of emotional disposi- 
tions entirely different from those organized with the very same ob- 
ject or idea in the consciousness of the Real Self or one of the other 


secondary personalities. The consequence was that an object for 
which Miss Beauchamp had a sentiment of reverence, or gratitude, or 
awe, or affection, or fear, of self-abasement, etc., awakened in Sally, 
in her turn, a sentiment of jealousy, or humor, or playful sport, as the 
case might be. Likewise the former personality might have a senti- 
ment of repugnance, or aversion for objects which excited joy and 


wonder in the latter. 
The third peculiarity was the fact that Sally had sentiments of 
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her own for objects which were entirely indifferent to Miss Beauchamp. 
These were chiefly of a child-like order such as pertain to childhood. 

The second peculiarity often gave a dramatic setting to the situa- 
tion when the change from one personality to the other took place; as 
for instance when Miss Beauchamp, coming to herself, found herself 
talking familiarily and joyously with a person to whom she had an 
aversion and of whom she disapproved; or handling a collection of 
spiders and snakes, of which she had an intense horror. 

In accordance with the third peculiarity Sally manifested senti- 
ments some of which were, coconsciously, of long standing since child- 
hood. For instance, the disposition to play, long since dissociated 
from Miss Beauchamp, remained conserved subconsciously and, as I 
have said, was conspicuous in Sally’s make-up. In accordance with this 
disposition a large number of sentiments pertaining to sports, out- 
door life, etc., had been organized in her personality. Similarly in the 
course of time she built up sentiments of her own in connection with the 
persons and objects that came into her life; she had her own little 
‘“keep-sakes’”’ and treasures not shared by the others. Some of these 
persons and objects were common to the lives of all the personalities, 
but, as I have said, the sentiments of each phase differed; with one and 
the same object B I would have the sentiment of veneration, Sally of 
play, B LV of hostility. 

This change in the composition of the sentiments involving the 
same idea as its object may seem somewhat strange at first thought, 
but if we stop to think a moment we will recognize that the same thing 
is often observed in everyday life in moods. In each mood one and the 
same object is organized with different emotional dispositions and in 
different settings so that the object is accompanied by different affects 
and has a different meaning for the individual. 

This difference was interestingly and instructively exhibited in the 
facial expressions of the different personalities of Miss Beauchamp. 
As an objective sign of the fundamentally governing sentiments of each 
I have described it in the full account of the case.* Referring to B I 
and Sally it was remarked: “. . . with both Miss Beauchamp and 
Sally every mood, feeling, and emotion is accompanied automatically 
by its own facial expression, so that, as each individuality has a dom- 
inant, and for the most part continuous, emotional state of mind, each 
wears a corresponding expression, different muscles coming into play 
in each. By this expression alone it is generally possible at a glance to 
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recognize the personality. As this expression is purely automatic 
and the accompanying resultant of the emotion it is impossible for one 
personality completely to simulate any other. When Sally tries to 
impersonate Miss Beauchamp the best she can do is to try to look 
serious; but as she does not fee/ serious, or actually have the emotion 
or mood of Miss Beauchamp, her face does not really assume the ex- 
pression of that personality. Occasionally Sally will have for a mo- 
ment, under the influence of some event, such as a scolding or threat 
of punishment, a depressing or anxious emotion identical with that of 
Miss Beauchamp; then her face will wear an expression indistinguish- 
able from the latter’s, but as a rule these variations are only mo- 


mentary.”’ 


In view of the large part emotional dispositions, as elements of 
instincts and sentiments, and the other innate dispositions play in the 
determination of personality it may be instructive to tabulate the 
emotions as present or absent in the three personalities for purposes 
of comparison. With this purpose in mind it will be convenient to 
follow, chiefly McDougall’s classification of the primary and com- 
pounded emotions and of the innate dispositions.’ In doing so it is not 
necessary to commit ourselves to an entire acceptance of its correctness 
or of the soundness of the analyses upon which it is based. For the pur- 
pose I have in mind it makes no difference whether an affective state is 
primary or composite. It is not easy or always possible, of course, to 
determine the retention, and still more difficult the total absence, of 
affective dispositions in an individual. ‘The disposition may exist but 
its emotional reaction may be excited only by some special situation 
in which the person may be placed. If a person flies into a rage in a 
given situation, as B IV did on numberless occasions, we know he 
possesses the anger reaction (and instinct), but if he does not exhibit 
this emotion it may be that the situation is not one that will excite the 
disposition in him, but it might be that another situation would do so. 
Still such simple everyday emotions as anger, fear, tender feeling, 
subjection, etc., are easily determined under prolonged observation. 
The difficulty is with the more complex and rarer affective states (senti- 





"There is considerable difference of opinion as to what emotions should be re- 
garded as primary and what affective states as compounds of these or others. The 
analysis of an affective state i: no easy matter. It is largely one of interpretation, of 
the correctness of which we have no absolute test—no test by which it can be de- 
termined that all the elements have been differentiated, or even that the true elements 
have been discovered. 
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ments) like awe and gr retiende. Special situations peculiar to each 
individual are necessary to elicit these states, and particularly to build 
them up as sentiments. When, however, a person has been under 
continued and close observation in all sorts of situations during six 
years, with every opportunity to examine the content of conscious- 
ness, it is possible to determine with certainty the presence and absence 
of many aftective states, though we may not be able to satisfy ourselves 
regarding others. In the following table when there has been any 
doubt as to the fact recorded a question mark has been added. When 
the evidence has been insufficient to form any opinion the fact has been 
recorded alone by a query. It should be further said that the personali- 
ties were not absolutely fixed in respect to their emotions; they had 
their moods as well as normal people. And, although these moods 
were mainly characterized by feelings of pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness and of exaltation and depression, nevertheless in one mood an 
«motional reaction might be excited by a given situation while it would 
not be in another by the same situation. This is also true of normal 
people. There was, however, always, | believe some situation, as with 
all people, which would induce the reaction peculiar to the personality. 
Whatever the amiability at a given moment of B IV, for instance, she 
could not be trusted too far, for there was always some irritant that 
would arouse anger; on the other hand, in no mood could B I be ex- 
cited to anger, which must be rare in normal people. Sally was the 
least changeable and rarely showed differences of moods. 


Instincts 


Sally BI BIV 
Anger Present Absent Present 
Wonder , Absent ? ” 
Elation (Self- 
assertion ) Present 


Emotions J 
Fear Absent Present 
99 ” _ 


Primary ” ; 
: Present 


9 


Disgust 
Subjection ? “ Absent 


Tender Emotion Present a“ ? 
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Sentiments 


Sally B I BIV 
Love Present ? Present Present ? 
Hate Present Absent Present 
Admiration ? Present ? 
Awe ? ? ? 


? Present Absent ? 
Absent 


Reverence f 
Gratitude Absent 
Scorn ? Absent 
Contempt 
Loathing 


99 
” 


Compound Fascination ? 


Emotions ¢ | Envy Present Absent ? 
and other Reproach (self) ? Present ? 
affects Anxiety Absent Present Present 


Jealousy Present Absent ? 
Vengeful 4 ” ? 
Resentment ss - Present 
Shame Absent Present Absent 


Bashfulness A ? a 


Joy Present Absent’ Present 


” 


Sorrow Present Absent ? 
Pity Absent ? ? ? 
Happiness Present Absent ? Present 
BD ] > > 





Surprise 
Other Innate Instincts and Tendencies 


Sally BI BIV 
Play Present Absent ? 
Sexual Absent n Absent ? 
Acquisition Present " ? 
Sympathy ’ Present Absent 


Suggestibility ie Present 





"Excepting when in a special condition of ecstacy (chap. XXI). Joy and sorrow 
are not accepted by McDougall as true emotions 
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(4) Intellectual Defects and Characteristics 

Of the intellectual stigmata the dissociation of many of the educa- 
tional acquisitions of Miss Beauchamp is noteworthy. In a general 
way it may be said that Sally had lost Miss Beauchamp’s culture—the 
knowledge of foreign languages, shorthand, mathematics and general 
higher culture. This means that she did not have access to the un- 
conscious storehouse of these conserved dispositions. Their complexes 
could not be switched on to those constellations which constituted her 


personality. It is interesting to note that when attempts were made by 


her—in experiments to test her intellectual faculties—to make use of 
this culture, for example, to make different calculations, with the 
synthesis of the lost knowledge she changed to Miss Beauchamp 
(B I). That is to say the B I constellation replaced in mass the 
Sally constellation. For this reason the latter objected to the experi- 
ments. The same phenomena often happened when she was forced to 
recall certain intense emotional experiences.’ The impulsive force of 
these emotions, which were dissociated from Sally, when thus awaken- 
ed, determined the awakening of the whole B I (or B LV) constella- 
tion. 
(B) SYNTHETIC DATA 

The ideas which took a dominating part in Sally’s personality and 
stamped individuality upon her character were, as we shall see later, 
derived from conserved complexes which had been formed by the ex- 
periences of childhood and youth. Invested with emotions of joy and 
happiness and feelings of pleasure and excitement, they were the cen- 
tres of sentiments. They were also to a large extent organized with 
the innate disposition or instinct of play. The mental systems into 
which they entered, and which may be summed up as play complexes, 
formed the settings or context which determined her point of view 
and perceptions. Other ideas of course belonged to her memories 
for, with the exception of book learning and general culture of which 
I have already spoken, she possessed all the memories of Miss Beau- 
champ and BI* and was aware of all their experiences. But, as has 
been stated, these ideas were devoid of the emotions with which they 
were invested as sentiments in the other personalities. In the Sally 
phase ideas of outdoor pastimes, sports, games, riding, hunting, skat- 
ing, boating, and sailing; ideas of these and similar pleasures appealed 





“r, 22 
‘Excepting, also, of course, certain sensory memories. 
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to her imagination, and invested with complex emotions—joy, happi- 
less, play, curiosity, interest, etc.—aroused feelings of pleasure and 
excitement; and tales of adventure and hair-breadth escapes; of hunt- 
ng and fishing and outdoor sports, and all that excites the spirit of 
youth—the spirit that bubbled over within her—awakened an intense 
nterest and emotional excitement. 

It was these sorts of ideas which, invested with emotions, formed 
the main sentiments and, therefore, determined the character of the 
personality; it is also to be noted that the sentiments were those which 
are generally characteristic of childhood and youth, and there is evi- 
dence that they were the persistence and recrudescence of sentiments 
formed during those early -years, but long since dissociated, or re- 
pressed, from the consciousness of the self-cultivated personality— 
Miss Beauchamp—and dormant. 

It should be further noted that these ideas are those which nor- 
mally are associated with the play “‘instinct,’’ particularly in immature 
years, and in Sally this was the dominant instinct. One might almost 
say that everything naturally connected with this instinct awakened a 
response and expressed itself in impulsive tendencies. Even her fond- 
ness for and habit of teasing and mischief, much to the discomfiture 


of her other selves, was merely the expression of this instinct; for 


teasing was only a game which she, like a child, loved to play. 

We may further say, from what we have been able to learn of 
Miss Beauchamp’s early history and our knowledge of child life, that 
the Sally complexes were once, far back in childhood, a side to her 
character, just as they reappeared as a side to the character of the 
restored resurrected Real Self. With the restoration of the normal 
self, in situations which would naturally awaken the play instincts in a 
healthy normal person, Sally’s sentiments and feelings and instincts 
bloomed again in Miss Beauchamp. In other words, to a large extent 
Sally was a reversion to a stage of childhood—to the complexes and 
reactions of that period. 

But the Sally complexes we shall see reason to believe, when 
studying the psychogenesis of this phase, were the result of something 
more than a simple reversion to and reawakening of conserved disposi- 
tions deposited by the experiences of youth. There undoubtedly had 
been going on for years a subconscious incubation of these dispositions 
which had been continuously gathering into themselves new experi- 
ences, conscious and subconscious. The youthful dispositions had thus 
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been receiving fresh accretions of formative material until they had 
flowered into a personality. To this we shall presently return. 

It remains to mention one other class of processes which en- 
tered into the constellation that formed this phase. As I have said, 
Sally was a coconsciousness as well as an alternating personality. As 
a coconsciousness she had perceptions of her environment which never 
entered the awareness of the principal consciousness. In this state she 
saw, heard, and was generally cognizant of much that neither B I nor 
B IV consciously recognized. She often perceived correctly external 
relations which were incorrectly perceived by them. When Sally be- 
came an alternating personality this unusual and accessory knowledge 
was retained by her. Consequently her experiences, and her knowl- 
edge of the environment differed to a certain degree from those of the 
others and contributed to this extent in differentiating the personali- 
ties. Likewise a large mass of evidence goes to show that as a co- 
consciousness there were trains of thought and feelings that did not 
enter the conscious stream of the principal consciousness. This large 
coconscious mental life tended further, by coconscious elaboration, to 
build up complexes which later appeared in consciousness as memory 
when she was an alternating personality, and thus to further charac- 
terize and differentiate this phase. 

In this analysis of the Sally phase I have done little more than 
give a descriptive account of the facts and observations. Sally was in 
everything, save psychological development, a child. Her instincts, 
her mental reactions, her perceptions, were those of a child. Her 
perceptions of W. J., for example, were of a person who would give 
her candies, take her on excursions, give her youthful outings, etc., 
while by contrast the perceptions of B I for the same person were 
of an exalted being to whom reverence and admiration were due as 
to a preceptor and religious guide. In each phase the meaning of the 
perception was determined by the complexes forming the context 
which contained the corresponding sentiments. Sally’s complexes were, 
therefore, those which were characteristic of youth. This youthful 
personality, however, was modified, more or less, by the fact that she 
was aware of the social and worldly experiences and knowledge gained 
by the other personalities, and therefore knew, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, that her activities must be correspondingly curbed and her 
behaviour modified to fit the exigencies of conventional life. This 
she was in a degree accustomed to do voluntarily, but her sentiments 
and impulses were those of the youthful ideas I have described. 
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By way of summary, then, we may say that primarily Sally was 


nade up of split off fragments of personality repressed from the main 
onsciousness during childhood: Secondly; she was a reversion to a 
stage of childhood. Thirdly; in her mental composition there was a 
recrudescence of sentiments of early life, long ago repressed. Fourth- 
ly; there were incorporated complexes which were the result of the sub- 
conscious incubation of dispositions deposited by the experiences of 
youth. Fifthly; her mental composition included independent cocon- 
scious perceptions and thoughts elaborated into complexes and systems 
of memory distinct from those of the other personalities. 

If this be a correct summary of the facts it remains to determine, 
on the basis of the given data, by what genetic influences this person- 
ality was created. 

2. The Genesis of Sally 

The genesis of Sally is another and psychologically more interest- 
ing problem. ‘Thus far our study has been confined to its composition 
as an alternating phase, but the genesis of the phase cannot be under- 
stood without relating it to its roots in the subject’s subconscious 
mental life in which it had its origin and development long before it 
appeared as an independent alternating personality. For the details 
of the phenomena through which this subconscious life was manifested 
| must refer you tc the full account of this case.’ It is enough to say 
here that a large mass of evidence went to show that when the Sally 
phase changed to one of the other phases it did nut become dormant, 
as was the case with the B I and B IV phases after they changed to 
one another or to Sally, but continued in activity as a segregated co- 
conscious self of which the principal consciousness was unaware. In 
other words, while B I or B IV were in existence as an alternating self 
Sally still persisted as a self, incarcerated, so to speak, in her subter- 
ranean abode where she lived her coconscious life. There she had 
thoughts, perceptions, and feelings of her own. Whether her cocon- 
scious life was uninterrupted and continuous, or whether it came into 
being from moment to moment in response to stimulation, it is difficult 
from objective evidence to afirm with positiveness. She herself in- 
sisted as other coconscious selves have insisted that it was continuous, 
that is, that there was a continuous stream of coconscious thought 
just as when she was an alternating self. It is possible that this was an 
illusion on her part. However that may be it is not a matter of con- 





‘The Dissociation of a Personality. 
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sequence for our present purposes. Certain it is that as a cocon- 
sciousness she could manifest herself by so-called automatic phenomena 
(speech, writing, movements) and by influencing the principal con- 
sciousness by hallucinations, aboulia, inhibitions, etc., almost whenever 
she saw fit, and it was possible to elicit evidence of her coconscious 
existence whenever one desired. 

When she became an alternating personality she retained mem- 
ory of her coconscious life, and many of these memories could be dem- 
onstrated experimentally to be true reproductions of actual subcon- 
scious experiences. This phase needs to be considered, then, both as a 
coconscious and as an alternating consciousness. 

Now how comes it that such a large coconscious life came into 
existence? It cannot be explained on the simple principle of alterna- 
tion of phases, that is to say, as a necessary consequence of one con- 
stellation of mental complexes, B I or B IV, replacing another con- 
stellation (Sally), for observation of numerous cases of alternating 


personality shows that ordinarily one phase of personality does not 


become coconscious to its successor. When alternation occurs one 
phase simply replaces the other which in turn becomes dormant, ceases 
to have conscious activity. Neither B Il nor B IV became coconscious 
to the other nor to Sally after replacement took place; nor did No. 1 
and No. 2 in the case of C. N., nor C and A in the case of B. C. A., 
become coconscious after replacement, but simply dormant, and so 
with numerous cases in the literature. Mere alternation then is not 
sufficient to account for the persistence of a phase as a coconsciousness. 

On the other hand Sally does not stand alone as a unique phe- 
nomenon. We have seen that B, in the B. C. A. case, also became 
coconscious when replaced by A or C.*° These two cases exhibited 
a phase which manifested itself both as a coconscious self and as an 
alternating self. In ““A Divided Self’’—the case reported by Charles 
E. Cory (Jr. Abn. Psy. Oct., 1919) which I have been permitted to 
verify—the same phenomenon was observed. As a phenomenon it is 
of frequent occurrence, though not often as a phase of multiple person- 
ality. A phase of this kind needs to be studied therefore in both 
relations. To fully understand the Sally phase, and the same is true 
of the B phase (B. C. A.), it is necessary to take up this question of 
autonomous dissociated coconsciousness. To do so in extenso would 





“My Life as a Dissociated Personality, Jour. Abnormal Psychology, Vol. III, Nos 
4and 5. Also, The Psychogenesis of Multiple Personality, Jour. Abnormal Psychology, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
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arry us into a wider field of inquiry and anticipate studies to which 
| shall devote another contribution. We may, however, touch upon it 
sufhciently to allow us to understand the psychological conditions in- 
volved in the genesis of Sally. All experienced students of abnormal 
psychology have had frequent opportunities to observe and study 
autonomous coconscious activity and therefore are well familiarized 
with its various types. They range all the way from sporadic discreet 
ideas, restricted to very narrow limits and manifested as segregated 
psychological activity independent of the personal consciousness, to 
complex systems of thoughts and feelings constellated into a self. 
Coconscious activity of this kind is most frequently observed 
under conditions where alternations of personality are not observed. 
As a phenomenon it is quite common by itself. It is in cases like those 
of “Lucie” and Mme. B, made classical by M. Janet, and that of 
Mile. Héléne Smith, an unprofessional medium, so beautifully studied 
by M. Flournoy, that coconscious activity can be observed in its most 
highly developed form. Indeed the phenomena manifested by me- 


diums, who claim through automatic writing and speech to give expres- 


sion to the thoughts of spirits and send messages from the spirit world, 
often present the best examples of autonomous coconscious life. ‘These 
have been too much neglected by psychologists. 

In the simplest cases as, for example, in hysteria, or when auto- 
matic writing has been experimentally cultivated, the coconscious idea 
is some memory which has been dissociated from consciousness, per- 
haps with a strong affect like fear linked to it, or it may be some 
memory of a past experience which has been forgotten. Such a mem- 
ory may be one of childhood or something read or heard; the content 
of the idea may be of the most diverse nature. In the more complex 
forms the subconscious ideas may involve an extensive series of 
thoughts and feelings synthesized into a large system capable of con- 
structive imagination and drawing upon the storehouse of conserved 
knowledge possessed by the normal self, it may fabulate ideas of con. 
siderable originality. It may thus rival in extensiveness of mental 
processes the primary self. Such a subconscious system then becomes a 
vertiable secondary self, though coconscious, having experiences of its 
own. 

In pathological cases the beginning of such a system is apt to be 
some strongly emotional experience (memory) which had been dis- 
sociated by some psychological trauma (shock), or mental conflict, 
or voluntary repression. The memory of this experience is conserved 
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in the unconscious, and from time to time, excited by some stimulus, 
takes on coconscious activity. In other cases, as with the develop- 
ment of mediums, the beginning may be some idea which has been 
awakened from its dormant condition in the storehouse of unconscious 
experiences by eyperimental or environmental stimuli. Whatever the 
origin may be, beginning in a small way as a few dissociated ideas, 
they may undergo a sort of subconscious incubation, rob the personal 
consciousness of some of its functions and possessions, and by the 
synthesizing effect of repeated experiences (hysterical attacks, experi- 
mentation, so-called séances, etc.) develop into a large egoistic system 
capable of thought, feeling, and volition. 

Such a subconscious system commonly gives expression to its ideas 


through automatic writing (or mechanical contrivances like the Ouija 
Board) and speech, or, particularly in hystericals, through other forms 
of automatic motor phenomena of one kind or another. The system 
is then entirely coconscious. But it may be made experimentally to 
replace the primary consciousness which then temporarily becomes 
extinguished and dormant. When this happens the previously cocon- 
scious system becomes an alternating consciousness or self. The 


method by which this is accomplished is that of external suggestion 
(hypnotism) or, what in principle is the same thing, that of the subject 
going voluntarily into the trance state (autosuggestion) as with 
mediums. In either case the personal consciousness becomes dormant 
and the coconscious system comes into being and replaces it. The sub- 
ject will now be found to be in either one or two states: either in the 
trance state, which is a lethargic condition in which the previously co- 
conscious system continues to express itself by writing or speech, 
having oniy control of the hand or tongue, the remainder of the body 
being in a paralytic condition, corresponding to the dormant personal 
consciousness, or in the somnambulic state. 

In the former state the consciousness present seems to casual 
observation to be still coconscious because it still makes use of the 
same methods of expressing itself as it did before the personal con- 
sciousness became dormant. As a matter of fact, however, it will be 
found that the personal consciousness has become dissociated and that 
there is only one consciousness in existence, namely, that which was 
previously coconscious. This has, therefore, become an alternating 
consciousness. 

In the somnambulic state, the previously coconscious system be- 
comes enlarged, taking on some of the functions, which it had not 
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reviously possessed, of the personal consciousness (e. g. general and 


ymplete muscular control of the body). The somnambulist is then 
pable of an independent mental and physical life comparable in every 
ay to that of the personal self. This state is commonly spoken of as 
secondary self or personality. In other words through the induc- 
tion of dissociation a previously existing coconscious system" replaces 
the personal consciousness and becomes an alternating system. After 
the alternating phase has become once established and has built up 
ndependent experiences of its own, the change from the normal to 
the secondary phase is readily evoked. There are, of course, other 
ways by which alternating systems are developed (e. g. B I and 
B IV) ;** I am only describing the way in which a coconscious system 
may become alternating. It was in this way, as I interpret the evi- 
dence, that Sally became an alternating somnambulistic personality. 


rFHE ORIGIN OF THE COCONSCIOUS SYSTEM 


But how did the coconscious system originate, and how did it 
come to develop? This is the problem with which we are concerned. 

We have already seen that as an alternating personality this 
phase was a secondary system of mental processes, the center of the 
system being certain complexes, instincts, and innate tendencies which 
nce had belonged to the principal system but which at some early time 
had been dissociated and conserved as dispositions. The recrudescence 
of these dispositions formed the nucleus of a secondary system which at 
first, as we shall see, was solely coconscious. It remains to discover 
the forces which determined the primitive dissociation and to trace 
the growth of the subconscious system. We shall find, I believe, ac- 
cording to the evidence at hand, that, as the result of conflicts within 
the consciousness of the child, ideas at an early date in childhood were 
split off and segregated as coconscious ideas. Later they received con- 
stant increments from the same source from which they derived their 
own origin. Thus subconscious complexes began to be formed which 
later became organized into a system. ‘This subconscious secondary 
system then began to have experiences of its own, in the form of 
thoughts and perceptions, distinct from those of the primary system, 
and thus became in time enlarged into a self. The final and accidental 
emergence in hypnosis of the complete secondary personality was only 





"Of course other dissociated states may be induced in the same individual 
*An alternating system originating by dissociation of the personal consciousness 
iy later become coconscious, as was the fact with B (3. C. A.) 
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the awakening by the force of conflict of an already preformed sub- 
merged conscious system under favoring conditions. These were a 
personal consciousness dissociated first by trauma and then further 
artificially by hypnosis and made dormant. Substantially the same sort 
of series of psychological events and the same sort of history I have 
obtained in another case, that of Maria." 

The source from which we are obliged to draw for information 
bearing on the origin and development of a subconscious personality 










are necessarily subconscious memories. Fortunately we have a fairly 
full account of these in “the autobiography of a subconscious self” 
by Sally." 

According to the memory of the coconscious personality the be- 
ginning of doubling of consciousness dates back to the time when the 
child was learning to walk. ‘Learning to walk,” she writes, ‘was the 
first experience of separate thoughts. I remember before this there 




































wasn't anything but myself, only one person.”” “It was at this time, 
. . ‘or . ( 
too, that I was conscious, not exactly of being a different: person, but of 
being stronger in purpose, more direct and unswerving than I ap- 
peared, and of being in a certain sense opposed to myself. This feel- 
_“ a 
ing was much stronger at times than at others. Why, I do not know. ; 
Then first began my impatience with C., who instead of attending to st 
° . ° ° lf 
whatever she might be doing would suffer herself to be distracted by a 
° . . ° ° . rt 
thousand and one things. For instance in walking, just as | would get r 
interested and eager to go on, down she would flop in a heap to study 
. ° : 0} 
her shoes, to gaze at the people in the room, or to play with some 
° - ° . ni 
treasure she had discovered on the floor [curiosity instinct]. Then 
, ; ; , es in 
I was conscious both of the child on the surface, so easily affected and r 
. ° . , ( 
diverted, and of the other child who was years and years older (| , 
es ’ , : In 
insists I was older) and stronger.” é 
. . ° 0 
Sally, when cross-examined about these statements regarding the | 
; oe 
: coos oe pe 
“This case has been interestingly studied and reported by Mr. C. E. Cory, (“A al 
Divided Self,” Jour. Abnormal Psychology, Vol. XIV, No. 5) through whose kind- rl 
ness I have been able also to study it from the point of view of this problem. W 
“The Dissociation; Chap. XXIII. At first disposed to accept with considerable re 
serve these subconscious memories, the wider my experience with such phenomena to 
and the more intensive my studies in other cases, the more credence I am disposed to rec 
give to them. To-day I am satisfied that this subconscious account is substantially cor- 
rect in essentials, so far as it goes. The hypermnesia exhibited by subconscious pro- ot 
cesses is truly remarkable and if evoked under stringent conditions which will exclude 
arti-facts is reliable, as has often been demonstrated. This hypermnesia must of course onc 
It is noteworthy that some of Sally's des 





be distinguished from fantasies and fabrications. is. 
statements of the forces at work in producing dissociation accord with present day co 
ceptions although she could not possibly have foreseen and therefore have had even 


an inkling of these psychological theories. 
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ite of the beginning of double consciousness, and asked for specific 


istances, made the following additional statement: 

‘She was just a very little girl just learning to walk, and kept tak- 
ng hold of chairs and wanting to go ahead. She didn’t go ahead, but 
was all shaking in her feet [fear instinct]. I remember her thoughts 
listinctly as separate from mine. Now they are long thoughts that go 
round and round, but then they were little dashes. Our thoughts then 
went along the same lines because we had the same experiences. Now 
they are different: our interests are different. Then she was interested 
n walking, and I was too, only I was very much more interested, more 
excited, wildly enthusiastic. [Instincts of play and self-assertion with 
emtions of joy and elation.]|_ I remember thinking distinctly differ- 
ently from her; that is, when she tried to walk she would be dis- 
tracted by a chair or a person or a picture or anything, but I wanted 
only to walk. This happened lots of times.”’ 

Sally's use of the pronouns “I,” ‘‘myself,’’ “‘me,” implies a self 
consciousness pertaining to this separate train of opposing thoughts 
and feelings as if they were systematized into a self at this period. 
But we need not be mislead by this phraseology or interpret it as mean- 
ing that such an organized system existed at this time. There is no 
reason to suppose that these memories indicate the functioning of any- 
thing more than emotional impulses linked with particular ideas so far 
outside the focus of attention as to be coconscious. I have already 
pointed out'® that whenever isolated subconscious perceptions and feel- 
ings, like the lost tactile sensations of hysteria, anesthesia, and percep- 
tions and images in the fringe of conscious attention, etc., of which the 
individual is unaware, are recalled afterwards in hypnosis, the hyp- 
notic personality speaks of them as its own, as if the hypnotic self had a 
self existence at the time of the perceptions. The same is true of the 
personal consciousness when, as is sometimes the case, we are able to 
bring back in abstraction the dissociated ideas of absentmindedness. 
We say J thought, perceived such and such things; such ideas occurred 
to me, and that is why J did so and so absentmindedly. And yet the 
recollection represents dissociated coconscious ideas outside the focus 
of the personal self. I have, also, already pointed out'* that the sec- 
ondary personality B in the case of B. C. A. makes a point of this when 
describing the early rebellious B complex of “floating thoughts, im- 





395. 
Psychogenesis of Multiple Personality, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
ol. XIV, No. V. 
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pulses, desires, inclinations,’ which, at first repressed and thereby dis- 
sociated, developed later into the coconscious personality B. She 
insists over and over again that this complex of dissociated thoughts 
and impulses in no sense was constellated into a self, an “I,” although 
she finds herself obliged to use the personal pronoun in describing it 
as at the later period it seemed to be a part of her life history. At 
first it seems to have been little more than conflicting impulses. In 
the case of Miss Beauchamp the hypnotic personality B II made the 
same distinction in describing the discrete unsystematized thoughts 
which occurred outside the focus of attention. She likewise insisted 
that the necessities of language obliged her to use the personal and 
possessive pronouns I and me in describing them although at the time 
of their occurrence they in no sense constituted a coconscious self. 

In interpreting Sally’s phraseology, then, we may rightfully as- 
sume that she retrojects her later self or ego into the past when speak- 
ing of the beginning of the doubling of consciousness, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, assimilates and identifies the dissociated thoughts 
with her own life history."' The first cleavage was undoubtedly in 
the form of impulses conflicting with the impulses of the thoughts that 
occupied the focus of attention, and the personal pronoun “I” covers 
no more than this. The former were those of the joy of walking of 
self-elation and play which tended to carry the act to fruition, the lat- 
ter of interest in “her shoes,” “the people in the room,”’ or some 
“treasure . . . discovered on the floor,”’ which suddenly entered 
the focus of attention while in the act of walking. Sally, in her ignor- 
ance of the psychological principle of conflicts, merely indicates these 
conflicts by such phrases as: “I was conscious . . . of being ina 
certain sense opposed to myself; “my impatience with C.;” “she 
would be distracted by a chair, or a person, or a picture, or anything, 
but I wanted only to walk;” “I wanted to go farther than she did.” 

Of course at the beginning these conflicting impulses were only 
occasional, but it is easy to understand that with the constant repetition 
of such experiences the conflicting thoughts and impulses would become 
more and more disaggregated from the dominating personal conscious- 
ness, acquire a wider range and gather to themselves other ideas, and 
form organized complexes. As the child grew older and her habits of 
thought and traits of character began to be formed the predominating 





“Like B (B. C. A.), however, she never identifies the ideas of the principal con- 
sciousness with herself. (Cf. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. III, Nos. I\ 
and V.) 
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inflicting complex appears to have been a rebellion, as in the case of 
83. C. A., against her own personal attitude of mind and interests. 
\Vhen she was old enough to go to school, for example, the rebellion 

ems to have been desires and impulses for childhood’s pleasures, 
hose of out-door life, and those which her companions were enjoying; 
vhile C., (Miss Beauchamp) imaginative and conscientious and seri- 
us minded, was interested in literature (fairy stories), her lessons, 
nd her teachers. It was at this time that she ‘‘used to spend most of 
her time curled up in tke garret away from everyone, and then she was 
juite happy with her books and day-dreams and visions.”’ 

But the other children, her schoolmates, were having a good 
time enjoying fun and frolics, and C. felt impelling impulses to do 
these things too, for as a part of her innate nature she also enjoyed 
lay. “She was awfully fond of out-door things,—climbing, run- 

etc., but with the cultivation of the intellectual interests she 


} 


necessarily had put, to a large extent, these childhood pleasures out of 
mind, had repressed them. But the instincts were all there, conserved, 
nevertheless. By dissociating an instinct we do not get rid of it. We 
may control it, keep it in subjection, but it remains, conserved as an 
nnate disposition and may function unconsciously. This conservation 
of a repressed instinct is well exemplified by the behaviour of the sexual 
nstinct. ‘hough repressed from childhood, and even through years 
of married life, it may later be aroused into activity with the full force 
of its emotions and impulses. It is only a question of dissociation and 
synthesis."* And so with thoughts. We say we put thoughts that 
iterest but trouble us or that we cannot bring to completion, ques- 
tions we cannot solve, out of our mind. What we really do, or may 
do, is to put them into our mind."* They go into the unconscious or 
coconscious and there under certain conditions function with happy 
or unhappy results. In saying this | am not indulging in theory but 


merely stating the results arrived at by experimental research. By the 


use of certain technical methods the memory of these dissociated 
thoughts which have been put out of the mind, and which have become 
thereby coconscious, can be recovered. So when the child gave up the 





[ fully believe, as the result of observation and experiment, that the sexual instinct 
ever absent in healthy people of either sex excepting from senility; it is only dis- 
ciated when apparently absent 
Some of the Present Problems of Abnormal Psychology. (Transactions) “Con- 
s of Arts and Sciences,” St. Louis, 1904; also, Psychological Review, Vol. XII, 
2 and 3, 1905. 
| am not referring to repression in the Freudian sense of intolerable wishes, but 
the sense of everyday thoughts that are acceptable, and occupy our interest, though 
ey may involve anxieties and responsibilities we must and properly desire to fulfil 
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instinct to play and put out of mind certain thoughts she simply pushed 


both into the subconscious (unconscious and coconscious). 

One of the things the other children, the boys, enjoyed was 
playing “hookey”’ or truant. On the contrary C. “liked going to school 
immensely and used to get awfully enthusiastic over her lessons and 
over her teachers, but I [the coconscious complex] never cared for 
either. They were so tiresome and uninteresting.” Here were condi- 
tions that invited a conflict of impulses. The desire for school was 
antagonized by the desire for play which had been pushed into the sub- 
conscious ; so, in spite of this liking and enthusiasm for school she, C., 
played “hookey” but, strangely enough, against her will. “She didn’t 
want to do it but she did;’’ and what is more got punished for doing 
what she didn’t want to do. The reason was as with the B complex 
in B. C. A. the innate impulses to play erupted from the subconscious ; 
there was a conflict and the impulses won. As thus scated you will say 
there was nothing unusual in this. nothing more than we all have ex- 
perienced when subjected to te aptations, i. e., impulses coming from 
different sides of one’s character. What was unusual was that the 
impulses came from emotions linked to ideas of which she was not 
aware, i. €., coconscious ideas. ‘“I,’’ the autobiography recites, “I 
[the coconscious complex] suggested things to her sometimes by think: 
ing hard. J didn’t really do them; she did them, but I enjoyed it. | 
don’t know that I made her; I thought about them very hard. I didn’t 
deliberately try to make her, but I wanted to do the things and oc- 
casionally she carried out my thought.”” Most times she didn’t when 
my thoughts were entirely different from her own. Sometimes she 
was punished for doing what I wanted; for example, I didn’t like 
going to school; I wanted to play ‘hookey.’ I thought it would be 
awfully exciting because the boys did it and were always telling about 
it. She liked going to school. One day she stayed away all day after 
I had been thinking about it for a long time. She didn’t want to do it, 
but she did. She was punished and put to bed in a dark room, and 
scolded in school and madg to sit on one end of the platform; she was 
shy and felt conspicuous. 

“T always knew her thoughts; I knew what she was thinking about 
on the platform. She was thinking partly of being penitent and partly 
of fairy tales, so as not to be conscious of the scholars and teacher, 





*The same phenomenon was observed in B. C. A. It is analogous to the phenome- 
non of post hypnotic suggestion. 
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d she was hungry. I was chuckling and thought it amusing.” | 
d not think of anything else except that her fairy tales were silly. 
e believed in fairies, that they were real. I didn’t and don’t. At 
s time she was a little girl. I was there during all the life with J. 
nd at ——— — College. I never forced her to do things till lately. 
| ots of times when she was a little bit of a thing I was angry when she 
vasn’t.’'* 
The statement in the last paragraph of coconscious joy and anger 
while the personal consciousness was under the influence of an opposite 
motion tallies with what I have many times observed in Miss Beau- 


champ. Again and again I have seen her features momentarily rufled 


with anger, or at least with unmistakable manifestations of anger, 
while she herself was calm and placid, and, vice versa, her face assume 
1 merry pleased expression while she herself was in a state of anxious 
depression. This momentary expression could always be traced to 
coconscious emotions and thoughts which often expressed themselves 
in automatic speech.** I have experimentally obtained the same phe- 
nomena both in B. C. A. and Miss Beauchamp. 

By this time, at the school age, it will be seen the cleavage of con- 
sciousness had become more sharply marked, and the coconscious ideas 
had increased in complexity and range; they had begun to take on 
functional activity independent of that of the principal consciousness, 
and to form a parallel stream of thought; they had their own senti- 
ments, chiefly to play, differentiated from those of the main stream 
of consciousness. The result was that the impulses from the play in- 
stinct erupted from the subconscious and determined the behaviour of 
the personality. In consequence C. found herself doing things against 
her will, doing what ‘‘she did not want to do,” and not knowing why 
she did them. 

The psychological conditions, when Miss Beauchamp as a child 
found herself doing things against her will, were substantially similar 
to those described by B. C. A., when that personality found herself 





"This reminiscence reminds us of the trait, later exhibited by Sally when a full 
lown coconscious self, of which so many examples have been already given (The Dis- 
ciation.) I refer to the coconscious enjoyment of Miss Beauchamp’s discomfortures 
ind of teasing. The latter seems to have had its source in the play instinct as I have 

already pointed out. The appearance of this trait at this early period is of interest. 

“It is worth noting that this is in entire accord with what used to happen later 
when Miss Beauchamp was under observation and Sally was a full-fledged coconscious 
self. The former would find herself doing things she did not want to do and nots 
knowing why she did them. These actions could always be traced to the thoughts and; 
impulses of Sally. . 

“For example, p. 275. 
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doing things she strongly objected to and horrified because she did 
them.** The B complex ruled B. C. A. at times just as the Sally com- 
plex ruled Miss Beauchamp. Whether the coconscious complexes in 
the latter were at this early period, of which I am speaking, constel- 
lated into an egoistic system, one that can be properly characterized as 
a self, it is at this late date impossible to say. It does not matter. The 
principle of coconscious activity is alone of importance. The repressed 
play instinct and sentiments tended to express themselves and, function- 
ing, to develop the coconscious system. 

As the child grew older and became occupied with the moral 
problems of her unhappy !ife—serious problems for a neurotic, sensi- 
tive, visionary child brought up in an unsympathetic atmosphere—she 
withdrew more and more within herself and gave herself up to in- 
trospection, self criticism, and day-dreaming. Now two consequences 
followed. The one was the formation of a fixed idea—complex build- 
ing—which ruled her life and appeared later as the dominating idea 
in B 1; the other was the widening and deepening of the rift between 
conscious systems of thought to which different and antagonistic in- 
stincts were linked. By this rifting the coconscious system became 
still further developed and separated from the personal consciousness. 

The fixed idea was the “‘saintly complex ;” visionary that she was, 
“she believed that God wanted her to save her mother from some 
dreadful fate, and that in order to do this she must, before the day 
should come, have attained a certain ideal state mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. Everything that came up was tested in its relation to this; 
she was always fretting about it, always dissatisfied with herself, and 
fancying that she fell short (as she did) This impossible ideal 
haunted her day and night—there was no escaping it. She fancied her 
mother’s illness (the autobiography goes on to state) “had all come 
because of her; that she had fallen short of God’s requirements. She 
tormented herself, and me*® too, night and day with going over, and 
over, and over, everything that had happened since she was born, 
thinking this, that, and the other,—that she had not been earnest 
enough, that she had not loved mamma as deeply as she should, that 
she had been dreaming away her life instead of acting. It was all 
rubbish. She had never done anything then.’’ In other words she 
sought spiritual perfection, not as an end but as a means of obtaining 


” 





“My Life as a Dissociated Personality, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. III, 
. Nos. 4 and 5. Also Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
*Note the conflict. 
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something else. This means the repression of all other sides to her 
character, the human sides with their instincts of anger and self-asser- 
tion, as well as the play instincts with the joy of youthful pleasures. 
One effect of this repression was to produce the B I and B IV systems. 
[his is another problem which will be considered in the study of those 
systems. 

Another effect of repression was to push into the coconscious 
certain ideas which were unacceptable and incompatible with the saint- 
ly complex, but which were compatible with the already existing co- 
conscious complex. Some of these ideas consequently became synthe- 
sized with this complex which thus became still further enlarged. 
‘Ruled by one idea” the personal consciousness continued ‘“‘steadfast 
and unswerving,” striving for one end and seeing and interpreting the 
world about her through this idea. All other points of view and in- 
terpretations were disregarded. Persons, scenes, incidents were per- 
ceived and interpreted through this idea; ‘‘seeing things,” as the auto- 
biography says, “‘always rather through her own thought than clearly 
and truly.” Things were seen, however, clearly and truly, but cocon- 
sciously, just as things not perceived in hysterical anesthesia may be 
perceived coconsciously. This expansion and autonomous activity of 
the coconscious probably would not have happened if another and 
more effective factor had not been at work to cause a splitting of 
consciousness; this was her habit of putting herself into abstraction, 
extreme absentmindedness, or dreamy states. ‘She used to go moon- 
ing about, not knowing half the time what she was doing.”’ In these 
absentminded states she would be day-dreaming of fairy stories (at 
an earlier period) or of her fancied sins. One incident indicates the 
depth of this condition of abstraction; it was the occasion of the death 
of the baby. “C. had been very restless and nervous during the day, 
had been scolded and sent to bed several times that evening, but had 
finally managed to steal unnoticed into the room where the baby was 
kept to prevent its disturbing mamma, for it cried incessantly. She 
took it in her arms . . . to soothe it, and after a time it grew 
quieter; then still more quiet, until finally it gave a curious little gasp 
and stopped breathing altogether. But C. had not noticed it, for she 
had entirely forgotten the child in going over and over for the ten 
thousandth time her sins. She sat there gazing into space until morn- 
ing, until the nurse came, and for a wonder the nurse wasn't cross. 

C. did not know until late that afternoon, when she heard 
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the nurse telling some one, that the baby had died in her arms, al- 
though I knew immediately that it must be dead.”’ 

Abstraction means not only repression but, it may, be a dissocia- 
tion, or splitting of the elements of the content of consciousness. In- 
deed Janet went so far as to explain the peculiar dissociation of hyster- 
ical anesthesia with the formation of coconscious perceptual ideas as 
chronic absentmindedness. Here was a powerful factor making for 
the splitting of personality and the developing of a coconscious system. 
In the frequently repeated ‘“‘dreaminess” the stream of perceptions of 
the environment, neglected by the one-idead and absentminded per- 
sonality, to say nothing of the constant normal stream from the fringe 
of the conscious field, helped to swell the subconscious reservoir, to 
form a large coconscious system, independently apperceiving the en- 
vironment and retaining memories thereof until it became organized 
into a self with memories and feelings and impulses of its own, and 
possessing a self-consciousness. At what period this system acquired 


a self-consciousness it is impossible to say, but it must have been at an 
early period in youth, about the time the saintly complex began to be 
formed, and its growth was probably gradual. With dissociation those 


apperceptions of the environment which were taken in by the personal 
consciousness and those which were taken in by the coconscious system 
differed materially. ‘As a rule,” the autobiography states, “in any 
given scene or incident C. would take in only what might be expressed 
as the thing itself. C II would be conscious of more details, while | 
would be conscious not only of the thing itself with all its details but 
also of much beside.** 1 say C II because I do not know how else to 
express what was in C.’s mind as apart from mine and which she was 
not conscious of at the time, but which she remembered when hypno- 
tized.” It is noteworthy that this memory of these early perceptions 
accords with the experimental findings at a later period. I was able to 
demonstrate that a large number of details of the environment were 
not perceived by the personal consciousness. Many of these were out- 
side the focus of attention (some, indeed, outside the fringe of con- 
sciousness ). These could be recalled in hypnosis (in the state of B II). 
They seemed to be simply discrete visual and auditory images, etc., 
not organized into a system; for instance, those images that occupy 
‘the periphery of the field of vision and not ordinarily perceived unless 
ithe individual gives attention to this field. They also, however, in- 
cluded details of the objects in the focus of attention. For although 





“Italics mine. 
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attention was focussed on the objects it was not on the details. For 
nstance, although the personal consciousness would perceive a book 
in certain relations, it would not perceive certain discolored spots on 
the cover of the book. In this case the images of these spots would 
afterwards be remembered in hypnosis (B II) as having been prev- 
iously present outside the field of the personal consciousness. Again 
when a scene was reproduced experimentally in a crystal vision all the 
subconsciously perceived details would be pictured in the vision—de- 
tails, of which Miss Beauchamp had not been consciously aware and 
could not remember. The perception of the coconscious personality 
(Sally) would include not only all this but also very “much beside” as 
the autobiography points out. If the object, let us say, was a person, 
he would be perceived coconsciously in a different mental setting or 
context from that in which he was perceived by the principal person- 
ality, and thus the perception would have a different meaning to the co- 
conscious Sally. Miss Beauchamp perhaps would perceive a certain 
person as an important personage, interested in what she was saying, 
but Sally would perceive the same personage with comical idiosyncra- 
cies, with peculiarities of dress, etc., and disinterested, his mind being 
on other matters and only pretending to pay attention. Sally’s per- 
ceptions would probably be at the moment more nearly correct, al- 
though there would be truth in both. The difference would depend 
upon the difference in the perceptions—Sally’s being more complete 
in detail—and in the settings into which the perceptions would be as- 
similated. It is in this sense that the statement of the autobiography 
that the coconscious self was conscious not only of all that the personal 
consciousness perceived and of details not so perceived, “but also of 
much beside’ is to be understood as I was able experimentally to 
verify. Exactly the same coconscious phenomena I have observed in 
numerous experiments with B. C. A. So the two systems in Miss 
Beauchamp ‘‘always saw people differently and hence cared for them 
in different degrees.” 

The effect of repeated experiments of distraction in bringing 
about a cleavage of the personal system of consciousness I have ob- 
served in another case, C. N. This patient for many years has been 
in the habit of voluntarily putting herself, many times a day, into a 
deep state of abstraction, or light hypnosis, for the purpose of fixing 
facts in her memory or of recalling past experiences. She has algo: _ 
indulged the habit with the purpose of deliberately influencing her bey ::: 
haviour and attitude of mind. In this state she puts ideas into her * 
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subconsciousness, i. ¢., builds complexes in the subconscious which it is 
her intention shall not be overcome by external influences but shall 
determine her conduct, etc. -In this:way she has built up a large sub- 
conscious system which emerges from ‘time to time as an. alternating 
personality and behaves also coconsciously. at 

In the case of Miss Beauchamp the coconscious self thus began to 
have dissociated experiences of its own—perceptions, thoughts, inter- 
ests, points of view, feelings, and memories, which necessarily became 
organized into an independent system. In the beginning of the dis- 
sociation in early childhood, so long as the experiences of the two 
systems were the same, the thoughts of the two ran along the same 
lines as respects the objects of thought, although the thoughts were 
different. Later, when the experiences of the coconscious system dif- 
fered from those of the personal system and their interests differed, 
the two systems thought about different things at the same time. This 
became more marked after the coconscious system had become an 
alternating phase; then, as each phase had a different life temporally 
and environmentally, each having its own friends, occupations, pleas- 
ures, and experiences in general, the experiences of each radically 
differed. Each had its own instincts, mental attitudes, desires, and 
impulses. Each phase had its own storehouse of conserved experiences 
upon which it could draw for thought. When the alternating phase 
became coconscious it still had access to its own storehouse and thought 
along the same lines as when an alternating self. 

One more factor undoubtedly was at work in the evolution of the 
subconscious self. I refer to what has been called by James incuba- 
tion. William James, with his remarkable insight into the meaning 
of things and capacity to open promising vistas for future psychological 
research, applied this principle to explain the phenomena of sudden 
religious conversion. He explained these “phenomena as partly due 
to explicitly conscious processes of thought and will, but as due largely 
also to the subconscious incubation and maturing of motives deposited 
by the experiences of life. When ripe, the results hatch out, or burst 
into flower.’’” Or, in other words, the elements of the ethical com- 
plexes of ideas which dominate the mind have been deposited from 
time to time as the result of the day to day experiences of life and 
conserved in the unconscious storehouse of the mind. The elementary 





$33 *.* "The Varieties of Religious Experiences, p, 238. Cf. also The Dissociation, Chap 
: XXI, The Psychology of Sudden Religious Conversion; also Jour. Abn. Psych., Vol. 
I, No. I. 
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ideas or experiences of course have had their source in early education, 
the “social consciousness,’ and the everyday occasional, cursory, fleet- 
ing or sustained thought of the individual. They have given rise to 
doubts and scruples of greater or less intensity leading to conscious 
conflicts disturbing the mind, and desires unfulfilled. They include 
motives for the solution of the ethical problems of life. All are re- 
pressed, “‘put out of mind,”’ as with an unsolved problem. Conserved 
in the unconscious they furnish the formative material out of which the 
religious belief is to be formed. Such experiences were conscious 
processes at the time of their occurrence but they were not systematized 
into a religious belief and linked with the driving emotions required 
to give a belief force. In the subconscious, however, they undergo 


incubation, i. e., undergo rearrangement and become systematized with 
one another and all other experiences which are compatible with them. 
A subconscious torch, so to speak, to change the metaphor, has thus 
been manufactured out of the formative material deposited by the 
experiences of life ready to be set ablaze by a spark when the favoring 
occasion arises. The spark is some new internal or external experi- 


ence occurring often in a moment of distraction (dissociation). More 
literally a conflict arises between the submerged complex and the per- 


sonal consciousness; the former becomes the victor and the individual 
is overcome by the sudden emergence of the unconscious complex. The 
conversion seems to him miraculous in his ignorahce of the unconscious 
processes that have been at work. 

That this principle of incubation is general in its application and 
soundly based on numerous facts of observation and experiment there 
should be no doubt. I need cite here only those of the unconscious 
solution of problems—mathematical, logical, literary, social and scien- 
tific—and compositions showing a constructive imagination.” After 
a problem has failed to be solved by conscious consideration its ele- 
ments pass into the unconscious where they apparently lie dormant. 
But active incubation goes on and the solution emerges into conscious- 
ness in an apparently mysterious way. The correctness of the principle 
can be demonstrated experimentally, as when, for example, a mathe- 
matical problem is given in hypnosis to a subject who is awakened 
before the task is undertaken. Later the answer emerges into con- 
sciousness according to the conditions of the experiment.” 





*I have quite a collection of such stories, verses, etc., composed by subconscious 
processes. 


*Coconscious Ideation, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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Applying this principle to the evolution of the coconscious self 
in the case of Miss Beauchamp, we are entitled to assume that this self 
was partly due to the ‘subconscious incubation and mturing of motives 
deposited by the experiences of life,’’ including in this life both the 
conscious and coconscious experiences (perceptions, thoughts, etc. ). 
In other words the early primitive dissociated ideas (wishes for pleas- 
ure) assimilated much of this material, so much as was compatible 
with the subconscious instincts and impulses, and the whole became, 
by a process of incubation, systematized into a self-conscious system. 
In view of the fact that from a very early date the personal con- 
sciousness was in the habit of repressing many of its instincts, natural 
innate dispositions, and all ‘wishes and thoughts unacceptable to and 
incompatible with the saintly complex, a rift being thereby made in the 
unity of the personal consciousness, a large amount of material must 
have been dissociated and set free ready for incubation and assimila- 
tion by the already existing coconscious complex. The active motive 
in the incubation was the repressed disposition to play—wishes for 
pleasure incompatible with the serious interests of the morbid child 
and the saintly complex. These furnisted the motive force for the 
coconscious system. 

By way of summary then we may say that the psychogenesis of 
Sally was due to several cooperative and successively active factors: 

1. Primitive early conflicts between opposing impulses—those of 
the play dispositions and joy versus those of curiosity and possibly 
fear, leading to the dissociation of the former. 

2. Formation later of studious interest and of a fixed idea—the 
saintly complex—in antagonism with the joyous play instinct and 
frivolous sentiments, etc. By the force of the former the desire for 
youthful pleasure, such as “out door things, climbing, running, etc.,” 
of which “‘she was awfully fond,” were further and repeatedly repress- 
ed into the coconscious system. 

3. Dissociation of consciousness through the force of self-culti- 
vated habits of abstraction (absent-mindedness, day-dreaming). 

4. General habit of repressing all expression of inner conflicts 
and innate tendencies of youth. 

5. Autonomous subconscious functioning. 

6. Subconscious incubation. - 

7. General synthesization of the coconscious systems thus formed 
with the experiences of the alternating phase. 
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There remains the question, What caused the eruption of the 
coconscious system as an alternating personality ? 

It will be remembered that the coconscious system first emerged 
as an alternating system accidentally in hypnosis. On one occasion, 
after Miss Beauchamp had vcen hypnotized a few times, it was found 
that the usual hypnotic consciousness was suddenly replaced by another 
and unexpected personality, afterwards known as Sally. This person- 
ality, at the time, appeared to have spontaneously and suddenly sprung 
into life as a new creation, fully developed, without antecedent germin- 
ation—as something totally unlike the normal Miss Beauchamp. But 
we have already seen that this was far from being the case and that as 
a coconscious system it had long: been in existence; that it had its germ 
in dissociated ideas split off far back in childhood; that there had 
been a gradual coconscious growth, passing through the embryonic 
period, and a prolonged gestation to reach the full maturity of a 
coconscious self. Its final appearance as an alternating personality 
was only the parturition of an already developed subsystem. 

How came this system to erupt as a personality after so long 
being held in quiescence? The explanation is to be found in the prin- 
ciple of conflict acting during an unstable condition. This condition 
was that of an eno;mously increased state of dissociation of conscious- 
ness. It will be remembered that Miss Beauchamp, although supposed 
at the time to be an ordinary neurasthenic, was in reality a secondary 
dissociated personality, B I. The discovery was only made at a later 
period, but such was the fact. This dissociated personality was again 
still further dissociated by being hypnotized. The state of hypnosis 
is, as is well known, characterized by increased suggestibility and di- 
minished resistance to subconscious influences. This is not only a 
generalization but was particularly true in this case as was evidenced 
time and again by objective manifestations. In the hypnotic state as 
well as in dissociated hysterical states to which Miss Beaucharhp was 
subject, the coconscious system easily influenced the personal conscious- 
ness and produced automatic phenomena.*’ The state of a secondary 
personality in hypnosis was then a particularly favorable condition for 
the impulses of the coconscious system to repress the personal con- 
sciousness and emerge as an autonomous system. ‘That the impulses 
of the pleasure loving, childish, coconscious self were antagonistic to 
and in conflict with those of the morbid saintly personal self almost 





“For example compare The Dissociation; Index: (automatic phenomena, auto- 
matisms, etc.) 
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goes without saying. They had always been in conflict and they con- 
tinued in conflict during the six years while the case was under observa- 
tion. Any stimulus which awakened the desires and impulses of this 
coconscious self was liable thereby to repress the personal conscious- 
ness, push its constellated system into the oblivion of the unconscious, 
there to remain for the time-being quiescent, while itself emerged as 
the dominant consciousness. When, therefore, in hypnosis, coconscious 
Sally came to life, the conditions of the experiment gave not only the 
opportunity but the stimulus which awoke the desires and impulses 
which won the victory. Previously the influences of the principal per- 
sonality had successfully repressed those of the coconscious personality ; 
now those of the coconscious personality were the stronger and re- 
pressed the principal personality. 

The final fate of Sally is instructive and, I think, confirmatory of 
the theory of her psychogenesis here exposed. She always insisted that 
if Miss Beauchamp were made well, if the dissociated systems, B I and 
B LV, of that divided self were reintegrated into the original single 
normal self, she, Sally, would, as she frequently complained, “‘go back 
to where | came from." What she meant was an enigma until the 
genesis of this coconscious and alternating self was, as a result of this 
study, understood. The remark was passed over as being incon- 
sequential. But it is now plain it had deep significance. Sally, from 
the standpoint of her own knowledge, had an understanding of the 
case, and an insight into some of the psychological principles of per- 
sonality, as: she frequently demonstrated, which psychologists might 
well regard. “I thought you psychologists knew this,”’ or, “if you 
psychologists don’t know this you don’t know much,” she would often 
comment. Now we see what Sally meant when she looked forward 
to the fate that awaited her. 

With the reintegration of the divided self, the previously re- 
pressed desires and sentiments of childhood were repressed once more 
into the realm of the unconscious storehouse of personality, and not 
only repressed but suppressed by the stronger autocratic systems of the 
Real Self. Sally “‘went back to where she came from.’ 





“This, of course, requires fuller explanation; but it is out of the question, ev-n 
if possible, to go into the details here of the disintegration of Sally and the reintegra- 
tion of the elements of her personality into one psychic whole. 





Il “THE SAINT” (BIL) AND “THE REALIST” (BIV) 
Two Alternating Personalities 
“THE SAINT” 


N the preceding study’ of “Sally” I have briefly described the 

distinguishing characteristics of the three secondary personali- 

ties evolved out of the disintegration and reintegration of the ele- 

ments of the normal personality. To avoid repetition I will 
refer the reader to what was there said (p. 68). It remains now to 
make a similar study of the remaining two alternating personalities, 
BI, the Saint, and BIV, the Realist and practical woman. 

The problem of BI is comparatively simple for her character- 
istics were essentially, on the one hand, an exaggeration of those 
habits of mind, of the sentiments and settings and systems of ideas and 
innate dispositions which from the time she was a child she had in- 
tensely cultivated and brought to a high degree of sensitiveness and 
excitability; and, on the other, a suppression of those sentiments and 
systems, instinctive dispositions, etc., which were directly antagonistic 
in their conative tendencies to the former systems. ‘The latter had 
receded from the field of consciousness and ceased to take part in her 
personality. To understand the traits of BI emerging out of the 
break up we must envisage those of the original Miss Beauchamp. 


1. The Psychological Traits of Miss Beauchamp 


It should be recalled to mind that Miss Beauchamp was a dreamy 
and visionary child,’ and these traits persisted during girlhood, up to 
the time of the shock that caused the split of personality and the de- 
velopment of BI, which occurred when she was 18 years of age. Her 
life was a lonely one, particularly in the long school vacations when 
she “used to spend most of her time curled up in the garret away 
from everyone, and then she was quite happy with her books and 
day-dreams and visions.”” Morbidly impressionable, shut within her- 
self and given to day-dreams, she was unduly under the influence 
of her emotions. She took everything intensely, lived in a land of 
idealism, and saw the people and the world about her not as they were 





*For details see, The Dissociation of a Personality, Chaps. II and XXIII. 
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“clearly and truly,’ but as they were colored by her imagination. 
That is to say, she saw people as they were colored by her own ideas 
which dominated her judgment and tended to be insistent. Even as a 
child she appeared to have hallucinations, or, at any rate, she so 
mixed up her day-dreams, and imaginings with reality that she did 
not have a true conception of her environment. ‘As a child and as a 
girl she had been so much alone, so dependent upon herself for the 
solution of all problems that troubled her, that she had gradually 
come to be governed by laws of her own making, ignorant of those 
already existing for mankind.” She was the “shut-in” kind. In 
spite of her dreaminess she threw herself with great intensity into 
whatever she might be doing or hadin mind. These traits might have 
been corrected if there had been any one interested in doing so; as it 
was they became habits. 

Now there were three concrete expressions of her idealism which 
affected her life for years to come. One was the logical reaction to 
the other two. They were three “sentiments,” each of which had 
become incorporated in a large emotional setting of idealism which 
gave an ethical meaning to the sentiment. These were the dominat- 
ing dynamic factors in her mental composition. 

The first was an out-of-the-ordinary very itense religious senti- 
ment which may be termed divinity worship. It involved the Ma- 
donna and Christ as its object. Miss Beauchamp had developed 
within herself a religious idealism of a high degree which took on a 
romantic aspect and sometimes expressed itself in mild mysticism and 
states of ecstasy. When troubled and perplexed she resorted to 
prayer for aid and consolation, and then not infrequently a vision of 
the Madonna or Christ brought peace and comfort to her troubled 
mind and solved her perplexities.* This habit was, undoubtedly, 
largely due to the condition of her unhappy child life, in conse- 
quence of which there was no one to whom she could turn when in 
need, and she was thrown back into herself. She lived within herself 
and dreamed. She thus created a very itense personal sentiment for 
the Madonna and Christ to whom she turned when in distress. This 
sentiment was one of love, reverence, admiration and self-abasement. 


, 


William James divides human beings into the “tender-minded” and 





*The autobiography runs: “She was dreamy and visionary, . . . in seeing things 
always rather through her own thought than clearly and truly; . . . She holds to 
certain beliefs and ideas with unwearying patience. It makes no difference that the 
facts are all against her. It makes no difference that people never or very rarely live 
up to her expectations. She still ignores the facts, still idealizes the people.” 

‘Chap. XXI and Appendix L 
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the ‘“‘tough’’-minded. I think we can also divide them, according 
to the types of their mental processes, into the “mystics” and the 
“realists.” There are more mystics of a mild type than is generally 
realized. Miss Beauchamp might well be classed as a mild mystic. 
The vividness of the images accompanying her thoughts, the extreme 
emotionability and tendency to deep revery, the ease with which 
she experienced actual visions, particularly of Christ and the Ma- 
donna, the ecstatic emotions felt at such times and the feeling of direct 
communion with these divine beings amounting, | think, to what ap- 
pears to. have been at times the direct knowledge of them—all these 
experiences indicated the mystic type. 

The second sentiment was what I have called the “Mother-wor- 
ship,” a similar and related sentiment involving the mother as its ob- 
ject. As far back as the period when she went to school the 
“shy, nervous, and imaginative” child was “terrified by the ap- 
pearance of her father,” but “worshipped, literally worshipped, her 
mother,” “who,” according to the autobiography, ‘‘did not however 
care for her and paid her slight attention.”” ‘Her whole life, all her 
thoughts and actions and feelings centered about her mother.”” Her 
mother became her divinity. Perhaps we may say her Divinity was 
personified in her mother, in that her sentiment for her mother was 
intimately associated with that for the Madonna; for there is reason 
to believe that there was much in common in their settings, and that 
there were organized in both sentiments the same religious emotions, 
reverence, self-abasement, etc., characteristic of divinity-worship. 
These emotions with their impulses striving to give expression to the 
ideas of divinity and motherhood would necessarily determine in many 
directions her reasoning, judgments and conduct. 

The psychogenesis of these two sentiments offers an interesting 
subject for speculation, but there is no need for the purposes of this 
particular study—the particular forces and mechanisms which brought 
about disintegration of personality—of our entering into it and I shall 
not do so. We need only deal with the fact that, at this epoch, two 





‘Of course it will be held by the psychoanalytic school that the genesis of the di- 
vinity-mother worship sentiments was due to an unconscious infantile homosexual 
wish—the attachment of the sexual libido to the mother and Madonna. I do not ac- 
cept this interpretation, as a number of facts, not necessary to cite, warrant anothed ex- 
planation. They may have it so if they wish. The point is that whatever the origin 
of these sentiments and the large religious setting in which they were integrated, the 
sentiments once organized and however formed contained in themselves their own 
driving forces, or urge (derived from their emotions) which enabled them to act as 
autonomous psychic wholes and determine behavior. As such psychic wholes’ they 
could and did, according to my view, dominate the character, enter into conflicts, and 
produce various phenomena as will appear. 
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closely related sentiments had been organized, had attained to a large 
degree the hegemony of her personality and, therefore, were capable 
of determining behavior and reacting as organized psychic wholes in an 
autonomous fashion to conflicting impulses. In other words these 
organized complexes were capable independently, of themselves, re- 
gardless of any hypothetical subconscious motives, of entering into 
mental conflicts and disrupting the personality. 

The third concrete expression of her idealism was an idea of self 
as the object of a sentiment which may be defined as saintliness. The 
most obtrusive instinct organized with this idea was that.of self- 
abasement of which the emotion is negative self-feeling (Ribot) or 
self-subjection. This instinct was contributed to the idea of self by 
the ‘‘self-regarding sentiment.’’ For the idea of self regarded as a 
complex, or integrated whole, has, according to this theory, structurally 
organized within it this sentiment in which two opposing instincts, self- 
abasement and self-assertion, are incorporated by experience, but 
either may be the dominating one. McDougall has argued, and I 
think soundly, “that the idea of self and the self-regarding senti- 
ment are essentially social products; that their development is effected 
by constant interplay between personalities, between the self and so- 
ciety; that, for this reason, the complex conception of self thus at- 
tained implies constant reference to others and to society in general, 
and is, in fact, not merely a conception of self, but always one’s self 
in relation to other selves.”’ But, as I shall argue later when con- 
sidering the Realist’s conception of self, (p. 120) this formulation 
must be considerably broadened. Every sentiment (and therefore 
the self-regarding sentiment) has roots in and is consequently related 
to many dispositions deposited by the experiences of life; it is related 
to what has gone before. And the experiences of what has gone 
before of the self, i. e., what has been previously experienced (ideally 
or realistically) by the individual in reference to the object of the 
sentiment, determines the attitude of mind and point of view towards 
that object, and is responsible for the organization of the object and 
emotion into a sentiment. The sentiment is the resultant and the 
expression of those antecedent experiences. They form its setting and 
give it meaning beyond the mere emotional tone. You cannot sep- 
arate sentiment, conceived as a linked object and emotional instincts, 
from such a setting. They form a psychic whole. This is not only 
theoretically true, but actual dealings with pathological sentiments 
(in which the principle can be most clearly studied), called phobias 
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and other emotional obsessions, bring out this intimate relation be- 
tween the sentiment and the conserved setting of antecedent experi- 
ences. Such practical dealings also show not only that the sentiment 


is the outgrowth of and the expression of this setting, but that by 


changing the setting the sentiment can be correspondingly altered. | 
am now little more than repeating what I| have said above in the study 
of Sally. But I want to emphasize that in the dynamic functioning of 
a sentiment the setting cooperates in maintaining and carrying it to the 
fruition and satisfaction of its aim. 

The content of Miss Beauchamp’s idea of self was derived 
from an ideal of perfection inspired by religious teachings and exem- 
plified by the Madonna, and, therefore, closely associated with the 
other two sentiments just mentioned. This idea of self was thus 
referred to not only an object of the environment (society), her 
mother, but to God, Christ and the Madonna and religious ideals, 
so that her conception of self included her conception of her relation 
to Divinity. 

Such a conception would be motivated by several emotions—love, 
self-subjection, awe, reverence, etc. And this ideal she strove to reach 
in her own person by artificially moulding her character to cor- 
respond and incorporating in her idea of self the concepts of moral 
and spiritual perfection and obedience to God’s wishes. ‘The senti- 
ment thus became set in a context of religious ideas (experiences) 
forming an organized psychic whole which gave meaning to is as the 
fulfilment of the Divine Will, etc. It naturally followed that this 
volitionally cultivated idea of self largely governed her conduct at 
this time. 

The motive for this self-cultivation of perfection was not at first 
religious but related to her mother. 

For some unexplained reason she conceived the idea that some 
calamity was hanging over her divinity; “She believed,” according 
to the autobiography, “that God wanted her to save Mama from 
some dreadful fate, and that in order to do this she herself must, 
before the day should come, have attained a certain ideal state, 
mentally, morally, and, I think, spiritually. Everything that came 
up was tested in its relation to this; she was always fretting about 
it, always dissatisfied with herself, and fancying that she fell short 
(as she did).’’ “This impossible ideal haunted her day and night— 
there was no escaping it, although . . ._ it was not perfection as 
an end that she strove for, but perfection as a means of attaining 
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something else.’ This something else being the saving of her mother. 
And so she set about perfecting herself in saintliness for this purpose, 
repressing all the thoughts, ideas, feelings, and instincts that were in- 
compatible with her ideal, and cultivating those that led to ethical and 
religious perfection. These notions so ruled her that when her 
mother fell ill—the illness from which she died—the child fancied, the 
autobiography goes on to state, that it “had all come because of her; 
that she had fallen short of God’s requirements. She tormented her- 
self, and me, too, night and day with going over, and over, and 
over, everything that had happened since she was born, thinking this, 
that, and the other—that she had not been earnest enough, that she 
had not loved Mama as deeply as she should, that she had been 
dreaming away her life instead of acting. It was all rubbish. She 
had never done anything then.’’ In other words it was all her fault 
that her mother was ill; her mother was suffering because she, the 
child had failed to attain perfection.° Here was self-reproach with 
resulting conflicts but it does not appear that at this epoch the latter 
gave rise to pathological consequences beyond the repression of normal 
instinctive tendencies and ideas of child life. 

This complex sentiment of saintliness, which had been cultivated 
for years, later, when the disruption of personality occurred as the re- 
sult of conflict, emerged, as we shall see, and became the dominating 
characteristic in one of the secondary dissociated personalities (BI). 
Then, becoming freed from the controlling influences of counteracting 
and balancing ideas motivated by other instincts, it ruled her conduct 
and, as a character trait, became developed to a degree that seems 
almost unbelievable. For to the mind of this later emerging disso- 
ciated personality BI, The Saint, disobedience, selfishness, impatience, 
distrust, rudeness, uncharitableness, unforgivingness, anger, a failure to 





"This attribution to one’s self of the fault of a calamity occurring to a loved per- 
son is not uncommon, as we know in every day life. In a morbid unreasonable child- 
like form I have observed it with pathological consequences in another case. The sub- 
ject when a child attributed the death of her mother and of her brother to the fact 
that she had neglected to pray for them at the times of their respective fatal illnesses. 
There resulted a persisting. fixed idea that the deaths of these relatives were her fault, 
and consequent self-reproaches. The original complex, for the most part, remained un- 
conscious, but during the course of her life, even to a late period, it absorbed into its 
setting (which gave a meaning to her idea-of-self) the common events of everyday life, 
to a remarkable degree and affected her happiness and conduct. Everything unfortu- 
nate that happened, or might happen, was apt to be judged as due to her fault, in al- 
most a superstitious way. It required the methods of hypnosis and automatic writing 
to trace the obsession to its original childhood source. By changing the setting and 
therefore the view-point, the cure was effected. (For report of the case see Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. VIII, No. IV, “The Psychopathology of a Case of 
Phobia—a Clinical Study.” Also, “The Unconscious”; Chapter xiii). 
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tell the truth or a suppressing of half the truth, were literally sins and 
their manifestation wickedness to be cast out by fasting, vigil, and 
prayer. But I am now speaking of a different and an earlier forma- 
tive period. 

Her mother died when she was thirteen years of age. Then fol- 
lowed a period of five years between that event and the shock that 
caused the disruption. The first three of these, when she lived with her 
father, were characterized by nervous stress and strain, a succession 
of nervous shocks, frights and unhappiness. At sixteen she ran 


away from home and never saw her father again. ‘Thus ended the 


first hystero-genetic period. 

It must not be thought that during the suceceding five year epoch 
mentioned, and particularly the last two, that Miss Beauchamp was 
yet a saint, or, if you will, even a religious prig. After her mother’s 
death and more especially after running away from home she had 
come under other influences that allowed free play to the expression 
of her whole personality—to her idealism, to her love of intellectual 
culture, to her practical adjustment to reality, to her play instinct. In 
other words there were other sides to her character and these other 
sides found, to a certain extent at least, expression. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance she took part in more than one youthful, but harmless, escapade, 
even to donning boys’ clothes on several occasions in search of adven- 
ture and giving vent to her play instinct. She was “an original” 
fast enough and a new life had come to her. On the other hand, in 
adjusting herself to reality, her practical side came into activity and 
found expression as a nurse in a hospital where we find her when 
the catastrophic disruption of personality occurred. Emancipated 
from the old environment and conditions of life, and their hystero- 
genetic forces, she had become relatively normal though probably still 
somewhat psychasthenic. Nevertheless the artificially cultivated sen- 
timents either still persisted or left their conserved dispositions, organ- 
ized as unconscious residua, ready to be awakened by an appropriate 
stimulus. 

The divinity-worship persisted, as did also the mother-worship, 
but in an altered form. While the sentiment of self (saintliness) de- 
termined the character of the resulting personality emerging out of the 
psychological wreck induced by the shock of conflict, the sentiments of 
divinity-worship and mother-worship played the principal part in 
causing the conflict and break up. For after her mother’s death, 
another person, known as J - became incorporated in the mother- 
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complex, substituted if you like for the mother, and thereby invested 
with the same emotions.’ J in turn became her human divinity, 
and in a way personified the closely associated and integrated senti- 
ment of divinity worship, for he became in her mind invested with 
many of the heavenly attributes of perfection and of a superior being. 
Indeed coming into her life in the time of her distress, she conceived 
him to be a “heavenly messenger” sent to her in her affliction. Here 
was an earthly person, a living human being, one of preeminently fine 
character, culture and ability to whom the shut-in child could turn at 
last. Save to the Madonna and Christ, never before could she turn 
to any one. Her mother had disliked her although the child was not 
consciously aware of the fact. Coconsciously she knew it and of the 
reason why,* and to the mother the child, yearning for a mother’s love, 
never turned. And so the one person who brought aid, and comfort, 
and happiness, into her troubled mental life and who alone gave op- 
portunity to her longing for self-expression—that imperious demand 
which if unsatisfied results in individual and social unrest—became 
invested with the emotions of reverence and self-abasement and was 
actually felt to be a heavenly messenger, a personification of the divin- 
ity sentiment. It was when this ideal came later into conflict with the 
realities of life that there followed a shattering of the mental struc- 
ture. Thus it one direction or another her whole life until recov- 
ery occurred and she became adjusted to reality, was largely governed 
by this sentiment. 

Before attempting the study of the mechanism of this disruption, 
itself, of the personality and the conflicting forces which occasioned it, 
it will be well to consider the effect of the formation of the sentiments 
I have described upon the personality as it existed at the age of thir- 
teen, during the mother’s lifetime. 





"Later other persons successively became the objects of this divinity sentiment— 
became her “divinity.” 

‘In this knowledge we have a clue to the genesis of the seeking for saintly per- 
fection. Quite possibly, if not probably, the child consciously demanding the mother 
love and subconsciously being aware of her dislike, there was a subconscious wish or 
motive to overcome this dislike. The natural thought of a child would be to attain 
this wish by being “good,” i. e., attain moral perfection. But how could the subcon- 
scious motive induce the personal consciousness to seek this end in this manner with- 
out a conscious motive, seeing that the child was not consciously aware of the maternal 
dislike? If we assume that the unhappy marital relations suggested some unhappy fate 
for the mother and that there was a natural conscious wish for divine assistance or 
intervention (in such conditions religious people almost “instinctively” turn to God, as 
did this child), the subconscious wish could, through communion with God, easily 
convert itself into the idea of a divine wish that the child should be good (attain saint- 
ly perfection) to save her mother. Thus the subconscious wish to win her mother’s 
love appears in consciousness through rationalization in a disguised form as God’s wish 
that she save her mother from a “dreadful fate.” But this, of course, is largely specu- 
lation although based on facts. 
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[he building of such sentiments involved two processes—one of 
synthesis, the other of dissociation or repression. The former con- 
sisted in the organization about the objects of the sentiments the in- 
\ate instinctive emotional dispositions appropriate for the sentiment. 
[hese emotional dispositions have been already described—love, rev- 
erence, self-subjection. (submission), etc. 

[he impulses of these dispositions not only tend to carry the ideas 
of the sentiment to fruition, but to repress and suppress the impulses of 
the antagonistic instinctive dispositions and the sentiments in which 
they are organized. This is the second process. If this were not so, 
a sentiment or ideal would not be effective in determining behavior. 
[here would be constant conflicts of impulsive wishes; and which 
would get the upper hand and determine the character of the person- 
ality would always be a matter of doubt. We might have a vascil- 
lating and an oscillating character, such as so often is met with, never 
fixed, but first governed by one ideal and then by another. When 
moral issues are involved such characters oscillate between good and 
evil impulses—weak characters we call them. For a sentiment to. 
‘catagorical imperative’’ to take 


‘ 


dominate the character, for Kant’s 
control, antagonistic impulses must be repressed and suppressed. Hence 
it was that in the successful building up of the three dominating sen- 
timents in Miss Beauchamp’s character,—saintliness, divinity-worship, 
and mother-worship—the opposing innate dispositions and tendencies 
and the sentiments in which they were incorporated were repressed. 
Thus se/f-assertion and pride were repressed and suppressed by the 
impulses of self-abasement (submission). And likewise, by the cona- 
tive forces of the other cultivated emotional dispositions, it resulted 
that anger, the disposition to play, jealousy, hatred, ingratitude and 
other compounded emotions, and the sentiments formed with them, 
were suppressed and cast out of her character. This so long as the 
three dominating sentiments were successfully cultivated. 

We shall see what happened when the disruption of personality 
occurred, and what were the forces which brought it about. 


2. The Emergence of the Saint, BI 


Miss Beauchamp, notwithstanding a certain degree, perhaps, of 
hysterical instability that may have existed, was, at any rate, a prac- 
tical unity, an integrated single consciousness from at least the time 
of eloping from home to the summer of 1893 when the catastrophe 
occurred. Whatever co-conscious mentation (later synthesized and 
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emerging as “‘Sally’’) may have gone on, it did not practically affect 
the unity of the personality. At the time she was following the voca- 
tion of a nurse in a hospital, a vocation for which she had for long had 
an idealistic longing. 

The shock occurred during a dramatic interview at the hospital 
door in the setting of the darkness of night and a terrific thunder- 
storm, with peals of thunder and flashes of lightning which at inter- 
vals lit the face of her companion and revealed expressions of human 
feeling. Her companion was her “divinity’’—the “Heavenly mes- 
senger,’’ who had been the object of her sentiment of reverence, self- 
subjection and gratitude. We must keep this in mind if we would 
understand the psychical trauma. In her mental complexes he was 
one to be worshipped as a being of a superior order. Much older 
than she, he was the embodiment of the spiritual and the ideal and 
not to be thought of in ordinary humanistic relations. 

What happened was this, according to the testimony of the dif- 
ferent personalities. Its emotional significance may be best under- 


. stood through the vision by which it was reproduced in the mind of 


BIV. (This personality, be it remembered, had amnesia for the epi- 
sode, her memory for her life ceasing just before its occurrence and 
beginning again only at the moment of her emergence as a personality 
six years later) .° 

To obtain the vision I said: 

“Fix your mind [for a vision], and see whether you saw him 
again that night.” She looks straight forward and falls into a dreamy 
state. ‘I have got it, Dr. Prince. It is curious. I see there are 
two. No, I don't get it.” [Then, much agitated, and withdrawing 
from what she sees]: ‘No, it is impossible! No, it is not true! 
No, no, no! I see nothing true! I hear nothing!’ [She shrinks 
as if in great mental distress]. I urge her on, saying, “‘Look, you see 
yourself outside the hospital.” She repeats again, “It is not true! 
That did not take place! I see nothing true! I hear nothing true!” 
She continues denying and resisting. I insist, though she seems in 
mental anguish, as if re-enacting what is before her. She again 
‘fixes’ her mind, and apparently follows a scene. “I can see two— 
[a pause] No! I would tell you if what I see were true! We sep- 
arate—[a pause]. No. I can’t tell you!”’ 

“Doyou see yourself ?” 

“Yes, I see myself.” 

“With whom ?” 

‘Tones; but not like himself. All is dark except for the flashes 





*See p. 223. 
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of lightning.’’ She seems abstracted and answers dreamily: “It is 
not Jones at all,—his face is all drawn, and he is very much excited.” 
[hen, coming more to herself, ‘“‘He was very nervous and excited— 
not like himself—and as I saw myself I seemed so, too. It was dark, 
and lightning flashes lighted up my face and his. I was frightened.” 

‘Where were you?” 

‘It must be outside the hospital door. I am absolutely sure it is 
not true. The vision is gone. It was all very horrid. I don't 
like visions like that. It never happened. [Looking again]. I 
can't tell you more. No, I can’t hear anything. Now, I see only 
the trees. He seemed perfectly mad. [She shrinks and shudders]. 
Don’t ask me to tell you more; I can’t!’’ [She moves her lips inar- 
ticulately, as if physically unable to speak (aboulia?) and | allow 
her to come to herself}. ai 

Sally now bounced into existence, highly excited, and began 
vehemently to contradict B IV’s statement that the vision “was not 
truc.”’ “It is true. It is true,” she exclaimed. Then Sally, while 
thinking about the vision, became sad, dreamy, and depressed; then 
suddenly changed back to B IV, who said the vision had come again 
but that it was not true.’® 


The veridity of the facts revealed in this vision was confirmed 
by the memories of the other personalities BI and BII (the normal 
reintegratea self) as well as by Sally. 

This traumatic episode had for a consequence two revelations; 
one actually known, the other more or less inferential. The first was 
the intellectual revelation that her “divinity” was, after all, no “heav- 
enly messenger” but only mortal, and the realization of this fact— 
nothing very extraordinary in itself—was the disillusion of her ideal. 
The second, somewhat inferentiai but one which I have strong reason 
for believing, was a revelation of herself to herself. It was the awak- 
ening of previously dissociated sexual emotion. Rightly or wrongly, 
in the, to her, excited features of her companion she thought, at least, 
that she recognized this emotion, and she herself probably momentarily 
experienced manifestations of the same instinct without realizing their 
meaning. This accounts for her intense horror, aversion, shrinking 
and agitation, and the force of the two disillusionments—the discovery 
of the human side of her divinity on the one hand, and of her own 
sexual nature on the other. 

The effect of these two revelations was twofold: first the awak- 
ening of the two instincts, repulsion and flight, with their strong im- 
pulses and emotions of aversion and fear. We are not obliged to 
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imagine, or depend upon the statements of the subject for, the com- 
plex emotional state that ensued, for in the crystal vision of the scene 
it was reproduced and lived over again and exhibited in a dramatic 
form before my eyes."’ In both the original scene and the reproduc- 
tion she was horrified by the revelation and this feeling was heightened 
by the dramatic situation in which the scene occurred and which was 


reproduced. 

In another and older person the reaction to the revelation of the 
facts probably would have been different. That to the first disillu- 
sionment might have been anger, and self-assertion coupled with aver- 
sion. But the pugnacious anger reaction and that of self assertion 
had long been repressed and dissociated. ‘That to the second disil- 
lusionment, the revelation of herself to herself, might well have been 
submission to the force of the awakened sexual instinct. In this young 
divinity-worshipping soul, in whom the instinct of self-assertion had 
long been suppressed, there was special danger of such submission ow- 
ing to the domination of the contrary instinct of self-abasement sedul- 
ously cultivated. In face of this danger the first defensive reaction, 
therefore, was a composite of the two instincts fear and aversion—and 
she fled, horrified. 

The secondary effect of the two revelaticas, after a period of 
incubation, may also be called a defense reaction if that aspect of 
such reactions appeals to you. This was the later awakening and 
bringing into dominance once again of the conflicting saintly complex, 
the evolution of which by cultivation and its hegemony during the life 
time of the mother has been described. 

This did not occur immediately but only gradually, after a period 
of so-called incubation, in the course of a week. Such a period, as we 
know by experience, is common in the hysterical psychoses. During 
this week the saintly complex, awakened by the experiences she had 
just gone through, came to the rescue of her anguished mind. And 
necessarily the processes of repression and dissociation of antag- 
onistic sentiments and tendencies by the force of the impulses of the 
emotions organized in the revived complex began to get in their work. 
Impelled by the instinct of flight (and fear) she fied, and broke off 





“This vision occurred spontaneously several times. I want to say again that I do 
not believe that what occurred justified socially the intense reaction on the part of Miss 
Beauchamp, or that today in her normal condition the episode would appear to her as 
anything very extraordinary. It must be remembered that the subject was then domi- 
nated by an extravagant ideal and the saintly complex, and saw things, “not truly as 
they were,” but only through the ideal which e: .ggerated or distorted the perceptions. 
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probably unjustly and unreasonably) all relations with the person 
vho was the cause of her distress. She refused to answer or read 
explanatory letters, she avoided the society of others, and, so far 
; her duties permitted, alone by herself walked the fields by day and 
the wards of the hospital by night, brooding over her twofold dis- 
llusionment. 
The flight from the cause of the trauma was identical in principle 
ith the psychological flight and shrinking of the “shell-shocked” 
soldier from the dangers ct the trenches. And in the one case as in 
the other the revival, even in memory, of the experiences which caused 
the mental trauma reinduced the same emotions—hysterical stigmata. 
Thus stimulated into activity, the saintly complex, or idea of self 


relation to God, occupied the content of consciousness to the exclu- 

1 of all else in her broodings. Under the domination of this idea 
ith its powerful emotions (love, reverence, awe, subjection, etc.), 
nct only the sexual instinct but all the instincts and sentiments opposed 
to it and incorporated in the realistic side of her character became 
unacceptable and intolerable. They were therefore repressed and 


dissociated. So likewise was it with the instincts of pugnacity and self- 
assertion and play and others which were also repressed.” 

What became of the sentiment of divinity-worship of the “heav- 
enly messenger ?”’ Was it repressed? Not at all. By the new exper- 
iences of the 1893 shock the setting of this sentiment was altered, the 
old roots were thereby killed, new roots were established, a new point 

f view created, and the sentiment was disintegrated and killed. The 
“messenger” became just an ordinary mortal as seen from the new 
point of view. This is precisely what happens in the cure of a path- 
ological sentiment (obsession) by whatever therapeutic method it is 
accomplished. 





‘Described in everyday language without psychological technicalities all this 
ght be told in very simple words. Her reactions were not very different from what 
occurs to any one who has received an intense emotional shock from the revelation of 
1 truth which has come in conflict with and shattered his previous expectations, hopes, 
1r ambitions. Under the influence of a great grief from the loss or disgrace of a 
ed one, or overwhelming enxiety over an inevitable calamity, or even violent an- 
ger from an affront, the average person withdraws from his social environment; his 
mind is dominated by his emotion; a single group of ideas, representing the painful 
memories of his disillusionment and his present situation, occupies his mind to the ex- 
lusion of a‘l else; to these ideas and affects he gives himself up, perhaps nursing and 
vorshipping them; all his previous ideals and other counterbalancing thoughts and 
points of view and feelings are excluded from his consciousness and thereby disso- 
ated. These instinctive processes with their emotions which are incompatible with 
hose which overwhelm and direct his personality are necessarily inhibited. Such a 
person, for the time being, is it: an acute dissociated state. We recognize this fact 
when we say he is shaken by his grief, or whatever the shock may be, and say, give 
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Thus by such mechanisms there was a reawakening of the dom- 
inating complexes of her former self and a reversion to that self 
But there was more than this. There was by the force of conflict a 
suppression of all antagonistic complexes and tendencies and there- 
fore of the realistic side of her character. ‘There ensued a change 
of personality which included an exaggeration and intensification of 
her former self. Thus she became BI, the Saint. 





THE REALIST, B IV 

The genesis of B IV, the Realist, is a much more difficult problem 
than that of B. I. To understand the psychological mechanism that 
came into play one ought to be familiar with the principle and the 
phenomena of displacement and substitution. By this principle a 
particular complex, or system of complexes, is crowded out of, i. e., 
disintegrated from the personal consciousness and another previously 
dormant complex, or system, is substituted for it. This is effected by 
an appropriately attuned stimulus, a conflict and repression. Of 
course it is a normal phenomenon of everyday life and the principle 
governs many of the changes that daily occur in the hegemony and 
consequent behavior of normal personality. It is exemplified, for ex- 


ample, in changing moods. But in pathological conditions it is often 
seen in sharply outlined concrete form and its resulting manifestations 
are manifold. The solution of the problem of B IV which I offer 
involves this principle. But before touching it let me rehearse briefly 
the historical facts. 

It so happened that the first appearance of B IV occurred in 
my presence. Miss Beauchamp in the personality of B I had lived 





him time and he will “get hold of himself”; or, “regain himself.” It is also popularly 
recognized that the condition is an hysterical one. But it is only an acute dissociation 
with an obsessing idea. 

As times goes on he follows one of two courses; either, as most commonly hap- 
pens, he awaits the effect of time, the painful emotions begin to lose their intensity, the 
memories begin to fade and be less insistent; the repressed systems emerge again and 
the person “becomes himself again,” in full possession of his former interests, tenden- 
cies, and instincts; or, he turns for defense against the painful memories to some in- 
terest that has counter impulses and emotions. In a change of occupation or scene he 
finds new pursuits and interests, and gradually readjustment of his disturbed equili- 
brium takes place. If the person is a woman and, like Miss Beauchamp,has deep relig- 
ious traits, she is likely to turn to religion for solace and compensation, and to find 
relief in prayer and communion with God. Her mind is then dominated by religious 
ideas to the exclusion of the realistic side of her character. In mediaeval times such 
persons often entered the cloister as a refuge where, isolated from the world and asso- 
ciations that would keep alive the painful memories and their conflicts, they pursued 
their new religious interests and the disrupted personality was again established. In 
psychopathic individuals like Miss Beauchamp the reaction to an emotional “shock” 
is often extreme; the synthetic restitution of the dissociated elements fails to occur 
and the condition then becomes prolonged and chronic as a state of hysteria. 
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, continuous existence for six years.** One day, shortly after leaving 
my ofce in good condition she suffered an emotional ‘‘shock” of the 
following character. She had received a letter, the tone and language 
f which recalled the scene on the memorable night of August, 1893, 
when she received the shock which had changed Miss Beauchamp to 
It brought the whole experience vividly back to her. She be- 
came highly nervous and excited, and then and there had a vision of 
the scene when she met the writer of the letter outside the hospital 
door. She could hear his voice speaking as he did then; and the 
emotional whole—the letter, the hallucinations and the memory— 
gave her an overwheming shock, agitating her as she had been agi- 
tated six years before. She was profoundly moved and upset. This 
was accentuated by a second shock received a few moments later from 
misreading the headlines of a newspaper probably through a hallucina- 
tion. After returning home her mental condition was such that even 
coconscious Sally became alarmed, wrote her a letter correcting her 
delusion to calm her and sent for me. Visiting her a few hours after- 
wards I found her in a condition of intense nervous agitation, fatigue, 
depression and reticence, such as indicated great mental strain. She 
scarcely spoke, answering questions only in monosyllables. She was, 
as afterwards transpired, (p. 226) in a semi-delusional, if not “‘twi- 
light” state. Suddenly, and without apparent cause, an extraordinary 
change came over her. She became tranquil, natural and apparently 
normal and sociable. 
It was a new personality, B IV. 
1. Character Traits of B IV 
Let us study the character of this personality from the point of 
view of innate and acquired dispositions. B IV in most respects was 
the antithesis of the Saint, and properly may be called the Realist. 
She had individual peculiarities of character, of disposition, of tem- 
perament, of tastes, of habits, of memory, and of physical health, 
which sharply distinguished her from B I. Even many of her physio- 
logical reactions to the environment were different.’ But the points 





“Excepting, of course, for the interruptions due to the emergence of the subcon- 
scious Sally during the last year after coming under my observation, as already de- 
Sct ibe d. 

“The emotional effect of this letter may be gathered from the effect produced on 
the normal whole personality in hypnosis (B II) when I put the question to elicit a 
memory of the occurrence. At once she was thrown into a state of terror, shrinking 
from me as one might from a horrible dream. Her mental distress was manifested in 
her features. (P. 225.) 

°A large number of these contrasted traits peculiar to each personality have been 
tabulated and are worth studying. (P. 288). 
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of chief interest for us now are that a number of the emotional instincts 
and other innate dispositions which were dissociated from the per- 
sonality in the synthetic composition of B I, left over, so to speak, 
were gathered up and retained in that of B IV, while, vice-versa, cer- 
tain ones which, we have seen, were retained and extraordinarily active 
in B I were dropped out in the construction of B IV. And corres- 
spondingly certain sentiments for which the lost emotional dispositions 
were essential constituents were respectively absent in one or the 
other; and even the same object was sometimes organized with a 
different set of emotions in each, giving rise to different kinds of sen- 
timents in regard to it. 

Thus the instinct of self-abasement, which was so dominating a 
characteristic of the Saint, was entirely left out of B IV; while on 
the other hand the opposing instinct of self-assertion, dissociated from 
the saint, was retained in B IV and was an equally dominating char- 
acteristic. Correspondingly the idea of self, incorporated with the 
“self-regarding sentiment,” was organized with self-abasement in the 
saint and with self-assertion in the Realist, B 1V. In consequence the 
former was submissive to the degree of humility and dependent on au- 
thority while the latter was self-assertive, independent, self-reliant, 
masterful, and resentful of control. McDougall with keen insight and 
analysis, has argued that the self-regarding sentiment is organized 
with these two innate dispositions, but in different degrees in different 
individuals, and with the growth of the mind one may replace the 
other in the adaptation of the individual to the changing environment. 
Taking two extreme typés, he draws a picture of the proud, arrogant, 
self-assertive, domineering person, with the feeling of masterful su- 
periority and angry resentment of criticism and control, and who 
knows no shame and is indifferent to moral approval and disapproval. 
In this personality the instincts of self-assertion and anger are the 
dominating innate dispositions of the self-regarding sentiment. On 
the other hand we have the type of the submissive, dependent char- 
acter, with a feeling of inferiority, when the contrary disposition is 
the dominating one. McDougall’s analysis was beautifully illustrated 
by these two personalities, fragments of the original self, which were 
actual specimens from real life of his theoretic types. Again Mc- 
Dougall’s theoretic analysis of the conception of self, showing the 
idea to be one “always of one’s self in relation to other selves,”’ is con- 
cretely illustrated and substantiated by the dissection of this mind 
effected by trauma. But, as an important addition to this theory both 
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m a structural and dynamic point of view, | would insist, again, that 


complex conception of self includes a setting of mental experiences 

much wider range, in which the idea of self is incorporated and 

ch gives the idea meaning. The range of this setting extends be- 

id other ‘“‘selves” and may include almost any of life’s experiences. 
Concretely and more correctly the psychological interpretation of the 
“reference to others and society in general,’’ of the relation of one’s 
self to other selves, would in this particular instance be as follows: 
he Saint’s conception of self (with the self-regarding sentiment) was 
related to an ideal world and ideal selves contained in religious con- 
ceptions; and hence it became organized in a larger setting which 
gave it,a meaning of divine perfection such as is obtained, or aspired 
to, by saints, and in which were incorporated the emotional dispositions 
of awe, reverence, love, self-abasement, etc. [his conception was not 
, product of, or related to the social environment. Rather it was the 
product of an ideal world. She, as has been said, lived in a world 
of idealism, oblivious of the realties round about her, which she saw 
not ‘clearly and truly’ but as they were colored by her imagination. 
Her idea of self thus became the “saintly sentiment”’ of self-perfection. 

On the other hand the conception of self of B IV, the Realist, 
was related to and set in the realities of this social world as they 
clearly are, the world of her objective environment. And in this 
conception of self the instinctive dispositions of self-assertion and 
anger contributed the promptings and motive force to dominate these 
realities and bend them to her will. Corresponding to this conception 
it was the persons and conditions and affairs of actual life that 
touched her interest rather than religion and the church to which she 
was antipathetic. This relation of this self to the actual world of re- 
alities is displayed in certain corresponding traits which were mani- 
fested by B IV and which were absent in B I, who exhibited dia- 
metrically opposite traits corresponding to her own conception of self. 

Thus the former never voluntarily entered a church nor read 
devotional books; the latter was very fond of church and read many 
devotional books by preference. 

The former with an eager interest in general affairs of the world 
devoured newspapers; the latter never read them and cared little 
about what was going on in the world. 

The former delighted in meeting new people; 


6 


the latter was 





Possibly the herd instinct took part in this trait. 
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morbidly averse to them and confined herself to old friends who be- 
longed to her world of idealism. 

The former, who read very little, as a realist preferred books 
dealing with facts; the latter, who read a great deal, as an idealist 
loved books of devotion, poetry and novels in which she could live 
in a world of imagination; and so on.” 

Similarly corresponding to the instinct of self-assertion incor- 
porated in the self-regarding sentiment of B IV and to the instinct 
of self-abasement in that of B I could be traced respectively in each 
certain logically resulting traits. For instance the former self was 
extremely self-reliant and self-assertive; the latter very dependent 





and submissive. ‘ 

The former exhibited the vanity of a consciousness of superiority 
and felt she was quite capable of running the world; the latter was 
free from such vanity and conceit. 

The former was unwilling to take advice or submit to control; 
the latter was ready to take the one and submit to the moral help of the 
other. 

The former had an indomitable will and obstinacy, if only to 
have her own way; the latter was easily influenced and yielding. 

The former was selfish in that she only considered herself and 
her personal convenience; the latter was the exact opposite, always 
considerate of others. ‘ 

It will be remembered that the saint was absolutely devoid of 
the instinct of anger. ~ But the innate disposition was not absolutely 
suppressed; it was dissociated only and switched off from the personal 
systems of B I and on to those of the Realist. It followed the prin- 
ciple of switching. In BIV anger was a paramount instinct and gave 
rise to traits that obtrusively distinguished her; so much so that | 
frequently used it as a test to recognize which personality I had to 
deal with. I would make a remark which would, as I knew, be ac- 
cepted submissively by the Saint, but if the Realist was before me, 
the tapping of the foot on the floor, or the compression of the lips 
would betray the boiling anger within that was hers. 

Thus it was that B IV was quick tempered and subject to violent 
rages which nothing could restrain; while BI was amiable, even 
tempered and never angry: 





"For a tabulation and discussion of the distinguishing traits of character see Chap- 
ter XVII. 
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That B IV was rude if opposed and apt to be intolerant at all 
times; but BI never: 

That B IV was quick to take offense and to retaliate; she wore a 
chip on her shoulder, while B I never took offense : 

That B IV fought Sally day and night, while B I never quar- 
reled with Sally, no matter how deeply she suffered from her tor- 
menter. 

This ‘“‘switching’’ of an organized disposition is beautifully il- 
lustrated by the transference of acquired dispositions from the per- 
sonal system of one phase to the other. For instance, there were 
times when the knowledge acquired by B I through study, such as 
French, Latin and shorthand, was lost by B I but switched on to 
B IV, who conversely did not possess it if possessed by BI. Likewise 
what was learned by B IV was often not possessed by B I unless lost by 
the former; it was thus switched off from B IV and on to BI. What 
forces brought about this switching was not inquired into. It may well 
have been some kind of conflict, for conflicts were in continual oper- 
ation between the two systems. 


The presence or loss of the chief innate dispositions with their 
emotions has been tabulated in the preceding study of Sally. To this 
the reader is referred, but a few words may be added about one or 
two. 

Sympathetic innate tendencies: Without stopping to inquire into 
the somewhat difficult problem of sympathy, but assuming that this is 
equivalent—to use McDougall’s phrase—to the “‘sympathetic induc- 
tion of emotions” and that it requires a specialized innate mechanism, 
there was a marked difference in the characters of the two personali- 
ties in this respect. The saint, as might be expected from such a 
character, was intensely sympathetic. The joys and sorrows, the pain 
and suffering of others induced the same lively emotions in herself, 
while the Realist remained apparently unmoved. I say apparently 
for, as will be presently told, she so objected to the idea of being that 
sort of person that she repressed and suppressed such emotions with 
might and main. At any rate the difference manifested itself prac- 
tically in different and opposing traits. For instance: 

B IV hated illness and had a morbid horror of everything con- 
nected with it; while B I loved.to be with people who were ill and 
suffering. 

B IV hated charitable and altruistic work, visiting and reading 
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to invalids and old people, visiting the poor, etc.; B I loved such 
things. 

B LV detested old people; B I was devoted to them. 

Tender feeling; the parental instinct; love. It is difficult to 
decide to what extent these were present or eradicated, if such was the 
ease, from the Realist. She had such a strong aversion to feeling 
these and, indeed, any emotion, that she concealed them if she had 
them. At any rate she manifested no traits that can be ascribed to 
them but did some that suggested their absence. Thus B1V regarded 
children as a great nuisance while B I was very fond of them. Like- 
wise while the latter did not hesitate to exhibit her fondness for certain 
friends, I did not note that B 1V ever did, and further she was de- 
cidedly averse to forming friendships. She kept every one at a 
distance. 

Suggestibility. B IV was equally suggestibleewith BI as would 
be expected with dissociated personalities. This fact when contrasted 
with the difference in the respective sympathetic reactions of the two, 
is strong evidence in favor of distinguishing between sympathy and 
suggestibility as psychological mechanisms. 

Emotionalism. Notwithstanding the failure of B IV to react 
sympathetically to emotion, she was far from free from them. They 
were intensely induced by other objects and through other channels. 
“Music, religion, scenery, a poem, a story, or the personality of an 
individual aroused intense feelings, pleasant or unpleasant, which 
swayed B I irresistably and threatened to dominate IV. Even in 
recalling to memory a scene of the past each lived over again all the 
feelings experienced at the time. Of the two probably the feelings 
of IV were the more intense. But there was a great difference in the 
behavior of I and IV to these emotions. B I’s life was given up to 
their influence. In the play of her mobile features every feeling 
could easily be read. But IV fought against them, trampled upon 
them, resisted them with all her might and main. She was determined 
that she would not be under the influence of her emotions, whether 
of religion or music, or of those coming from the personal influence 
of another. She indeed concealed this side of her character suc- 
cessfully for a long time, pretending that she was indifferent to all 
that really affected her intensely.”** The explanation of this be- 
havior is that remembering, as B IV did, her early emotional character 
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and life as an idealist, she being a realist, was determined she would 
10 longer be that kind of a character and fought against her emotions 
avoided everything that gave rise to them. And here an apparent 
paradox is presented, but it is only an apparent one. B IV had an 
aversion, as already stated, to religious services including the music 
and yet she was emotionally stirred by them. This is easily accounted 
for on a well known psychological principle. ‘The emotions emerged 
from the religious complexes of B I, which, though dissociated and 
dormant, were technically, of course, subconscious. Vibrant with 
emotion they sent their thrills of feeling through her whole being. 
Numerous and varied examples of this principle were observed in 
this case. It is the same as that governing some types of phobias in 
which the emotion derives from the conserved dispositions of long 
forgotten experiences). The principle of habit also played a part. 

Acquired dispositions. Here we have to do with intelligence. 
Of the major sentiments, that of the conception of self was the dom- 
inating one in determining behavior and practically the most important. 
Of this sufficient has been said. But the negative aspect is equally 
important; that is to say, the elimination from the character complex 
of the great dominating sentiments of the Saint—the divinity one, 
and the saintly conception of self—with which the Realist’s concep- 
tions of the realities of life and her sentiment of self were in conflict. 
hese conceptions and sentiments of the one and the other were 
irreconcilable and necessarily led to an irrepressible conflict. On the 
minor sentiments, relating to the unessentials of everyday life, there 
is no need to dwell, as we are only concerned with the forces that took 
part in the disruption of personality. 

The general intelligence of the Realist needs only a word. It 
was on the same level with that of the Saint, but being freed from 
the emotions and unpractical sentiments of the latter, particularly the 
saintly conception of self, on the one hand, and being in contact with 
the world of realities, on the other, her judgments were better bal- 
anced. ‘The self-regarding sentiment with its masterful instinct of 


self-assertion reinforced by anger enabled her to cope with the reali- 
ties of life. And yet, being a dissociated personality, her judgments 
were unbalanced when a problem involved self. ‘Thus she could not 
appreciate the necessity of reconstructing the complete normal person- 
ality and the impossibility of her own dissociated self continuing as a 


persisting personality. 
The general intelligence and culture, however, were of a high 
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order, although, as has already been pointed out, certain acquired 
dispositions—knowledge of French, Latin, shorthand, etc.,—were at 





times switched off. 


Such were the main character traits of the Realist. The differ- 
ence in the reactions of the two personalities to one and the same 
stimulus should be pointed out before leaving this aspect of the prob- 
lem. This difference was due, of course, to the differing innnate 
and acquired dispositions retained and lost by each. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when feeling anxious and worried about some circumstance 
the Saint would react with depression, a feeling of helplessness, sub- 
mission to fate, patience and recourse for relief to prayer and church; 
the Realist with violent anger, defiance and rebellion against the world, 
self-assertion with rejection of all previous good resolutions to accept 
rules of conduct, and, as an outward act of behavior, perhaps, the 
destruction of the product of intellectual work that had involved hours 
of laborious effort.*® 

In this description of the character traits of B IV and in con- 
trasting them with those of B I, I have simply assembled facts of ob- 
servation. It is an obvious interpretation, if not wholly such a fact, 
that in the one phase were mobilized into a functioning whole certain 
of the innate and acquired dispositions which were repressed from 
the other phase; and that of these acquired dispositions certain im- 
portant ones (sentiments) were the product of the social environment. 
And conversely in the other phase (B 1) were mobilized certain other 
of the innate and acquired dispositions; and that of the latter certain 
sentiments were the product of an intensive, artificial self-cultivation 
—artificial in the sense of not being the natural growth from contact 
with the environment, but of a volitional premediated self-education. 
Of course some dispositions (innate and acquired) were common to 
both. In other words the elements of personality were mobilized 
into two differentiated integrated systems forming two different re- 
sulting and contrasting characters. 


That these two mobilizations should come into conflict was inevit- 
able in view of the irrecon.ilable instinctive impulses of their instincts, 
sentiments and ideals. As this antagonism has an intimate bearing 
on the theory of the dissociation of the normal self into these two 
phases, it needs to be more concretely introduced into the evidence. 





*"P. 208. 
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The respective mental attitude of the Realist and the Saint 
wards each other, and of the former towards her character as a 
ung girl are to the point. Thus the B IV phase, in the course 
f the reconstruction of the complete normal self, raised intense ob- 
ctions to being infected with the points of view, the ideals and the 

emotions which dominated the personality of B 1; she equally objected 
to being the kind of person she used to be as a girl, before her eman- 
cipation after her mother’s death, for these same traits were then 
dominant, as we have seen, although not in so exaggerated a form. 
lt was this intense resistance, manifested by angry rebellion and 
shrinking, that was at the bottom of the obstacle which I so long en- 
countered in amalgamating the several personalities into one whole. 
[t was a force which was well nigh insuperable. ‘Don’t make me B I, 
Dr. Prince, it is giving me all that I most dread,” she wrote, (p. 412). 
She was afraid of being “infected,” as I have already explained in my 
first publication, ‘‘with B I’s saintliness,” and all that it carried with 
itself. It maddened her to think she was that kind of a person. So 
strong was the antagonism that she systematically gave suggestions to 
herself that were intended to counteract when hypnotized any sugges- 
tions that I might give to bring into consciousness the complexes of 
B I and fuse the personality (pp. 446-450, 492). In hypnosis, as 
B IVa, all the concentrated essence of this antagonism broke out and 
for hours resisted every suggestion with constantly repeated counter 
auto-suggestions. It prevented fusion in that it induced the replace- 
ment of.the hypnotic state by the waking phase of B IV, or inhibited 
my suggestions. When at times I was in a measure successful in 
overcoming this antagonism and fusing the personalities, the B IV 
phase, then recovering memories of the sentiments and ideals of her 
other side, became maddened at the thought of becoming transformed 
into such a character. “Not like B I, not like BI! Never!” she 
exclaimed (p. 490). 

On the other hand, the other phase, B 1, was equally antagonistic 
to the B IV side. When this phase learned what sort of ideas ruled 
her in the B IV phase she was inexpressibly ashamed, humiliated, 
frightened, and begged forgiveness. She repented in sack-cloth and 
ashes. These ideas shocked her saintly conceptions and were intol- 
lerable (pp. 407-409, 415). Submissive though she was, the one 
thing she could not accept was to be like B IV or Sally. 

These observations would seem to permit of only one interpre- 
tation, namely that the traits that characterized the B IV phase rep- 
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rsented those elements of the original personality which were incom- 
patible with the cultivated saintly and divinity sentiments and. their 
settings and had been repressed and dissociated. These elements 
included certain innate dispositions, such as anger and self-assertion; 
and certain acquired dispositions such as the conception of self in 
relation to the realities of society and a clear and realistic under- 
standing of the outer world. In a sense the phase as a whole com- 
prised a side to the original character. This latter point of view 
would not imply that on the one side Miss Beauchamp was bad temper- 
ed and self-assertive and dominating, but only that anger and self-asser- 
tion are two instincts inborn and inherent in every personality and 
potentially capable of being aroused and also of being repressed. In 
this case they were temporarily excluded by repression from the 
original personality as active instincts. The acquired dispositions like- 
wise were a side of the original character in that they were acquired by 
experiences involving contact with the social world of realities dur- 
ing that happy period following her mother’s death, after her elope- 
ment, when she was following the congenial occupation of a nurse. 
But when following the catastrophe of 1893 the personality reverted 
to a greater or less degree to that “dreamy and visionary” period of 
girlhood, when she saw things “rather through her own thought than 


clearly and truly,” and it made ‘“‘no difference that the facts were all 
against her,” this acquired realistic conception of the world became 
incompatible with the idealistic sentiments of B I and was necessarily 
repressed. Otherwise there could have been no reversion. to and 
resurrection of those ideals. 


That the Saint and the Realist were thus varying composites of 
the elements of personality derives considerable support from another 
set of phenomena. 

B I and B IV could be, technically speaking, hypnotized, really 
synthesized into a single personality known as B II. It developed 
that B II was the whole original personality called the “Real Self” 
but in a state of hypnosis. This self had complete memory or knowl- 
edge of herself as the Saint and the Realist—of herself, I say, for so 
she considered the relationship and so it was. Asked who she was the 
reply came, 

“T am myself.”’ 

‘Where is B I?” 

“Tam BI.” 
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“Where is B IV?” 
“Tl am B IV. We are all the same person, only now J am my- 


f. 
Now the points I want to bring out are: first, that this self was a 
vell balanced and synthesized normal self, with the memories of both 
8 land BIV. The instinctive disposition of self-assertion was bal- 
anced by the opposing disposition of self-abasement, and so the self- 
regarding sentiment was not overdominated by either; and likewise 
the anger reaction was balanced by a complete and healthy apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances of her situation; the sentiments that dom- 
nated B I were balanced by an understanding of realities; the mem; 
ories of B I were balanced by the memories of B IV; the points of 
view of one were balanced by the points of view of the other; and 
the emotionability of both were restrained by a rational understand- 
ing of ideals and the environment. 

That this self was a synthesis of many of the elements of each 
(memories, instincts, etc.), was an obvious fact; and that it was 
a complete synthesis was a logical interpretation. 

The second point is that this self was clearly conscious, fully re- 
alized that sometimes she waked up as B IV, meaning that then she 
became “rattled” and said and did all sorts of “‘mad things,” prevari- 
cated and fibbed, etc.; and that sometimes she waked up as B I, when 
she was morbid, nervous and not herself. But nevertheless they were 
all herself, though she exhibited different traits at different times cor- 
responding to the phases, and consequently she used the personal pro- 
noun, “I,” in speaking of hérself in each phase. In accord with this 
conception of the phases she explained that, as it seemed to her, after 
the hospital episode she had simply changed in character and that the 
result of the change was that character known as BI. As to B IV, 
it seemed to her that in this phase she became, for some obscure reason, 
“rattled” and was dominated by the traits observed in herself in this 
character. 

It is dificult to find any other satisfactory interpretation of this 
observation than that we had first integrated into a normal psychic 
whole (B II) two previously dissociated psychic systems (B I and B 
[V) of innate and acquired elements of personality, and then, on the 
subject’s “‘waking up” this whole had become disintegrated again and 
its elements reintegrated into two differing psyschic systems or wholes 





*Pp. 273 and 520. 
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(capable of alternating with one another) producing two different 
characters out of the sum total of one original personality. 


2. The Genesis of the Realist 


There remains the question, what forces induced on June 7, 1899, 
the first integration of the dissociated elements found in the B IV 
system and the emergence of this system into consciousness, i. e., its 
substitution for the B I system. 

It should be remembered that this occurred six years after the 
original normal personality, Miss Beauchamp, had been transformed 
by the shock of 1893 to BI the Saint. The Realist, B IV, therefore 
emerged and displaced, not the normal self, but B I, a self from which 
many innate and acquired dispositions had been repressed. Further- 
more, B I had just passed through and was still under the influence 
of a tremendous emotional experience. She was still further disso- 
ciated at the moment and in a sort of quasi-delirious or so-called ‘‘twi- 
light’’ state, like a ‘“‘shell-shocked” soldier. 

In such disintegrated states we know from experience that sub- 
conscious ideas and systems of ideas (i. e. organized innate and ac- 
quired dispositions) more readily are excited and take on autonomous 
independent activity and, in so doing, their emotional impulses in 
turn repress, or otherwise disturb, any conflicting conscious processes 
functioning at the moment. And amongst these phenomena of conflict 
are the displacement of the latter and the substitution of the previously 
dormant and conflicting dispositions which then emerge into conscious- 
ness. This phenomenon is observed when such dispositions are 
‘struck’ by any stimulus which excites their emotional constituent. 

This psychological principle, demonstrated by experimental ob- 
servation on dissociated states, is a very important one. If space 
permitted I could cite numerous examples drawn from clinical and 
experimental observations** and covering a variety of conditions— 
hypnotic suggestion, psychopathic states, dream complexes, multiple 
personality, etc. This phenomenon is something more than the mere 
“blocking’”’ of thought, the inhibition of the processes of associative 
memory, for a recognition of which we are indebted to Freud. And 
it is quite different from the “compromise,” “conversion,” and other 
alleged phenomena of conflict of the Freudian psychology. It is rath- 
er the displacement in mass of a system of innate and acquired disposi- 





"My original manuscript. cited a number of such observations illustrating the vari- 
ous types of this phenomenon. 
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tions by another system by the force of its antagonistic emotional 
mpulses, and the substitution in consciousness of the latter. A hyp- 
notic consciousness may by such forces be replaced by the waking per- 
sonal consciousness or by another hypnotic one, and vice versa; one 
psychopathic state may be replaced by another; the personal con- 
sciousness may be replaced by a psychopathic or disintegrated one. 
In such displacements and substitutions there may be and often is 
amnesia in one state for all the experiences belonging to the displaced 
state, as when, to take a simple illustration, one hypnotic state is re- 
placed by another or the waking state. In more complex conditions 
there may be a disintegration of the normal personality of such a 
kind that one or more emotional instincts and sentiments and other 
acquired dispositions, even that of the conception of self, may be dis- 
placed and suppressed, with the substitution of their antagonists. 
There thus results a splitting and reintegration of the elements of 
personality—alteration of character. In all such instances some 
antagonistic but dormant sentiment is “struck’’ by the stimulus and 
awakened, and the awakening brings into being the whole system with 
which it is integrated. From one point of view such reactions are 
often, not always, defense reactions,” but this is not an explanation of 
the How, but only of the Why. 

By the technique of so-called ‘‘tapping”’ the subconscious, (auto- 
matic writing, speech, etc.), in favorable subjects, the precise antagon- 
istic and resisting sentiment that has been struck can be reached and 
identified. The whole process can then be brought to light and the 
Why disclosed. Thus in such cases we are not limited to inferring 
that the phenomenon is due to the resistance of subconscious conflict- 
ing ideas, but, by this tapping of the subconscious, we can actually 
obtain direct evidence of and identify the specific subconscious ideas 
and impulses which did the resisting and caused the phenomena.” 





“Many writers seem to be satisfied that they have reached a complete solution of a 
phenomenon by calling it a “defense” reaction. This may explain the motive but in no 
way the mechanism. Pretty nearly everything that involves resistance may, from one 
point of view, be called a defense against something, but the mechanisms of the be- 
havior in defense may be widely different. From another point of view they are not 
defenses but the awakening of stronger impulses (desires?) for the gratification of 
something else. The awakening of subconscious Sally’s impulses to play may be called 
a defense against the boredom of Miss Beauchamp’s religious sentiments, but it was 
also the awakening of the urge of joyous emotions for their own gratification. 

“The phenomena of conflicts of the kind I am now dealing with are not always dis- 
placement and substitution. I have literally, without exaggeration, in the course of 
an intensive study of the subconscious covering many years, made countless observa- 
tions on the influence of the subconscious upon the waking consciousness and upon 
other subconscious processes. In the pages of the study of Miss Beauchamp already - 
published will be found numerous examples of subconscious conflicts of this kind. The 
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Finally, | may say the demonstration of this principle of the dis- 
placement of one constellated system by another which puts up the 
resistance was time and again obtained in this case of Miss Beau- 
champ by the behavior of the very systems we are investigating. Thus 
when the antagonism between the personalities was most intense and 
ideas pertaining to the personality of B I, but objected to by the other 
two personalities, were suggested to the normal state in hypnosis; 
B Il, immediately the latter was displaced and replaced by B-IVa 
(pp. 450 and 503). Likewise similar intolerable suggestions to B 
[Va resulted in a displacement of this hypnotic state by the waking 
personality, B IV (p. 494). Expressed in other words, the con- 
stellated systems which offered the resistance to the suggested ideas 
replaced, by conflict, the systems to which the suggestions were given 
This is a common experience in giving unacceptable suggestions to 
hypnotized persons. 

In other and numerous instances, when there was resistance on 
the part of the intelligence in being at the time to the awakening 
(through suggestion) of constellated complexes (conserved in the un- 
conscious) which belonged to one of the dormant personalities, it was 
then very difficult to awaken this dormant personality; that is, to 





resulting phenomena by which they have been revealed have been aboulia, hallucina- 
tions, inhibitions, and abolition of consciousness, emotion, mistakes and falsifications 
of speech, writing, visual perceptions and hearing, amnesia, motor acts, etc. 

When the subconscious elements become constellated into a personal self, possess- 
ing a self-consciousness, and the faculties of willing, wishing and expressing itself in 
muscular acts, as is sometimes the case in dissociated personalities (e. g., Miss Beau- 
champ, C. N., M. R., and B. C. A.), the subconscious factors become more complex and 
the phenomena of resistance and conflict become multiform and take on a more voli- 
tional, purposive, and intellectual character. The principle, however, is the same. 
There is a conflict between the personal consciousness and a subconscious complex. 
The fact that the subconscious complex belongs to a highly constellated subconscious 
system, capable of independent thinking, willing, and action, and of intending the con- 
sequences of a conflict with the principal consciousness, gives a more purposive and 
often more elaborate character to the resulting phenomena. For this reason they 
often have a dramatic aspect which withdraws attention from the psychological mech- 
anism underlying them. In principle these phenomena produced by a constellated sub- 
conscious self, do not differ from those produced by simpler subconscious complexes in 
less complicated pathological conditions and everyday life. Cases of multiple person- 
ality are often, therefore, peculiarly fitted for experimental investigation of the influ- 
ence of subconscious complexes upon the personal consciousness, as we are able in 
these cases by technical procedures to discover and identify the precise subconscious 
processes (motives, volitions, etc.) which have determined the disturbances of the per- 
sonal self. I will recall here, as a few instances, the following observations in the case 
of Miss Beauchamp: 

First, the occasions when in consequence of a suggestion to the hypnotized per- 
sonality meeting resistance from the subconscious self there resulted an inhibition or 
blocking of thought (pp. 275, 306, 457). 

Second, the occasions when a similar resistance resulted in false hearing, e. g., 
the words “badly” and “B I” being heard as “beautifully” and “B IV” respectively (pp 
321, 416, 497); or in word deafness (pp. 457). 

Third, the occasions when the hypnotized personality became dumb under similar 
conditions (pp. 275, 537). 
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change one personality to another. This in principle is the same 
as the common resistance to hypnotism. 


After this digression let us return to the birth of B IV, The 
Realist. We left B I in a “rattled” dissociated, semi-delusional 
state while I was interviewing her. She was still, as I have said, 
under the influence of a tremendous emotional experience. Now, 
| interpret the succeeding phenomena, the memories of that experience 
acted as a stimulus and “struck” the complex of “realistic” dispositions 

acquired by contact with the social world of realities) ** and instincts 
which had been integrated in the normal personality in 1893, but be- 
ing incompatible with the resurrected religious sentiments and innate 
dispositions of the altered personality (B 1) had been suppressed and 
had lain dormant. They, nevertheless, were linked in associative 
experience and were struck as associative unconscious memories. 
[hese dispositions now excited came to life, and by the force of their 
emotions repressed in turn the complexes of the B I personality with 
which they were incompatible and in conflict. It was a veritable de- 





Fourth, the occasions when the subconscious personality spoke automatically (pp. 

157, 275, 459, 501) in opposition to a suggested idea are examples of the same kind of 
istance and reaction to a suggested idea, although the expression of the reaction in 
form of volitional speech involves more complicated processes. 

Fifth, falsifications of writing were frequently observed in Miss Beauchamp’s let- 
rs, produced by purposive interference by the subconscious self. COne of the more 
borate of these was a letter in which the letters of every word were misplaced (p. 

[he fact that this letter is a product of intelligent subconscious thought does 
t in any way controvert the principle. 

Sixth, negative and positive hallucinations and auditory hallucinations were very 

common (pp. 190, 440, 483, 484, 486, 507, 210, 538, 530, 561). One of the most elaborate 
f these was an hallucinatory letter which the subject read on a blank sheet of paper 
index and pp. 283-5). 

Seventh, aboulia (pp. 120, 469), falsification of vision (pp. 432-3) and purposive mo- 
r acts (p. 157). 

Eighth, displacement and substitution were common phenomena. 

Many of these, and other phenomena, could be shown to be due to the volitional 
action of an integrated subconscious self upon the personal consciousness. The former 
was constantly in conflict with the latter and expressed this conflict in such purposive 
phenomena. On the other hand some of the most marked examples of these conflicts 
were seen in the resistance to suggestions which were met with, not from a subcon- 
cious self (Sally), but from ideas which had belonged to the consciousness of the per- 

nality B IV, and conserved as dispositions in the unconscious. These resistances 
offered some of the greatest obstacles to the reconstruction of the dissociated person- 
ility and the cure of the case. Thus, even when B IV desired to be hypnotized for 
therapeutic purposes, the previous auto-suggestion which she had given herself, to the 
effect that no suggestions should affect her, came at once into conflict with my thera- 
eutic suggestions and counteracted them. Owing to this antagonism at these times it 
was almost impossible to hypnotize her, i. e., to change the mental synthesis, and every 
suggestion was counteracted and inhibited (pp. 447, 450). 

Although I have cited examples from only one case they are not unique for I have 
observed a large number of identical phenomena in other cases, notably B: C. A., C. N., 
and M. R. It is not necessary at this time to pursue such observations further. It is 
obvious, I think, that the principle has been sufficiently well established. 

“See p. 128, above. 
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fense feaction against the emotions awakened by the memories and 
vision of the original ‘‘shock”’ (1893), and which now, once more, 
swayed B I with overwhelming and painful force. Thus the com- 
plexes of B I, the Saint, were displaced and those characterizing the 
phase B IV, the Realist, were substituted. 

This displacement and substitution was made easy because of 
the dissociated condition in which B I was at the time, and for this 
reason I have emphasized the latter in some detail. 


Is it mere assumption to postulate a conflict between the dissoci- 
ated “realistic’’ dispositions (conceptions) and the sentiments of B I? 
This doubt is disposed of by the continual, actual and observed con- 
flicts between these sentiments, conceptions, etc. These have already 
been described. (See p. 127 above). 

Furthermore, corroboration is found in the following observation 
which was, in principle, a repetition of the episode which first resur- 
rected the B IV complexes. As a reaction to a proposition of mine 
which recalled the hospital episode, B I fell into a state of revery, so 
deep that she did not seem to heai' my voice. Her mind had become 
occupied with memories of that experience and of the sentiments, etc., 
held by herself as B IV. Suddenly the BI phase was displaced and 
B IV phase took its place.** This was not an isolated occurrence. In 
the innumerable alterations of phases that took place it was possible 
to detect in many of them that the change was effected by the stimu- 
lation of a conflicting complex. The same was true of many of the 
alterations with “Sally.” Of course it was not possible to follow the 
psychological factors in all the constant shiftings of personalities. 

This interpretation or theory of dissociated personalities—for 
after all every intrepretation is a theory**—is opposed to present day 
attempts of a monistic nsychology to refer the phenomena of the 
psychoses to a single subconscious motive, a wish, whether sexual or 
one to “escape from reality’ (so called defense reaction) or some 
other, and which would only use organized complexes of innate and ac- 
quired dispositions to effect a philosophic purpose. Such uncon- 
scious wishes, if existent, may have been determinants in the struc- 
tural development of such complexes, but these complexes, once 





BP 2 
. 249 

*Any one who attempts to postulate an interpretation as a demonstrated fact 
shows that he has a mind incapable of distinguishing between theory and fact and one 
that disqualifies him both as an observer and interpreter. Unfortunately we have too 


many examples of this kind of investigator of psychological problems. 
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formed, act as dynamic psychic wholes, en masse, according to their 
aims and the ends they seek. In this respect they are mass reactions. 
Of course in them there may be and usually are paramount forces of 
instinctive and acquired dispositions corresponding to wishes, fears, 
ideals, etc. Every sentiment is organized in a larger setting of dis- 
positions (experiences) possessing a variety of dynamic tendencies 
which will take part in determining the direction which the impulsive 
drive of the sentiment will take; or the direction may be a resultant 
of all the forces. Perhaps a good analogy is one of the late alliances 
between nations. The most powerful (Germany) may be the dom- 
inating power, but the wills of the others (Austria, Bulgaria, etc.), 
will modify and perhaps even overrule the former; or the final action 
of the alliance may be a compromise, i. e., resultant of all the wills. 
In the alliance of the psychological dispositions, the conception of a 
primitive unconscious sexual or other desire, sitting apart and under- 
neath, as an “anima’”’ or an “animus’’ (as Tristam Shandy’s father 
would have said) “taking up her residence, and sitting dabbling, like a 
tadpole, all day long, both summer and winter,” in an unconscious 
puddle, or like Descartes’ soul in the pineal gland, pulling the wires 
and directing the dynamic forces of organized systems constituting per- 
sonality, both “shocks the imagination”’ and is, to my mind, untenable. 
The present day tendency to find a quasi-philosophic single principle 
to explain the complex psychological phenomena of personality, a sort 
of psychological monism, is not only fallacious but is bound to re- 
move psychology from the field.of science. Psychology deals with 
concrete phenomena which are the resultants of a complexity of forces 
driving in different directions. The law of the final drive is more 
comparable to the physical law of the “resultant of forces.”’ 


EPILOGUE 


I have frequently been asked what was the final outcome, of this 
case. Did Miss Beauchamp remain well, a complete, united, normal 
personality? I am happy to be able to answer that question in the 
afirmative. In my account of the case I cautiously left the question in 
doubt, not knowing whether her reintegration would prove stable and 
withstand the stress and strain of life. But it proved durable, and 
Miss Beauchamp not only has remained well, but, like the traditional 
princess in the fairy story, soon married and “lived happily ever after; 


ward.” oF tts 





FOUR CASES OF “REGRESSION” IN SOLDIERS 


BY W. MC DOUGALL 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


F all the remarkable cases of nervous disorder which came 
under my care during the late war I select for description 
here four which seem to be properly classifiable as cases of 
regression. I desire to put these on record, because, among 
all the wealth of cases presenting an immense variety of combinations 
of symptoms and conditions, these cases, in which the dominant feature, 
is regression to early childhood, seem to have been comparatively rare, 
and the nature of the condition and of the processes involved in its 
onset remain to my mind obscure and deserving of further discussion. 
‘regression’ in a purely descriptive sense, without 


‘ 


I use the term 
meaning to imply any theory of the process or condition. I have been 
told that it is improper to use the word in this fashion, because the 
Freudians have annexed it for their exclusive use. I cannot assent to 
such surrender of the words of our language; for, if the principle were 
admitted, we should be deprived of many useful words and the English 
tongue would be seriously impoverished. We should, for example, have 
and “sexual,’’ words 


” é 


to find new words to take the place of “sex 
which the Freudians, as they so frequently tell us, use in a sense very 
different from that which centuries of usage has attached to them. 

Case |. M. B. An Australian,.22 years of age, a private in the 
Australian Army Veterinary Corps. The early history of the case as 
here presented is very imperfect, having been pieced together from in- 
formation supplied by relatives and friends and from some scraps of 
information which accompanied him when he was sent to my ward in 
Feb., 1918. M. B. was one of a large family all of whom, including 
both parents, seem to have enjoyed robust health. He was brought up 
to an active open-air life as a jockey and breaker of horses, in a large 
racing establishment, and seems to have had the reputation of a daring 
rough-rider. He spent some months at the front and, after a heavy 
bombardment of the area in which he was stationed, was admitted to 
hospital on Noy. 22, 1917, with complete loss of speech or “mutism.” 

In hospital he quickly recovered power of whispering, but aphonia 
remained complete. He stated that he had been on active service in 
France since Nov., 1916. He was sent to a neurological hospital in 
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the London area, which furnished the following notes—‘Patient mute 
—cured in 3 minutes by faradic suggestion on Dec. 8. On Jan. 7 
appendectomy for acute appendicitis—good result.” In January of 
1918 occurred a series of severe air raids over. London, and it seems 
that bombs fell in the neighborhood of the hospital in which M. B. 
was a patient. The War Office ordered all functional nerve cases to 
be evacuated from the London area tothe provinces. I received some 
fifty of these cases and was compelled to allow some of them to go 
temporarily to the ordinary medical wards. Among these was M. B. 
Before his removal from London he had so far recovered from his 
operation and his nervous shock that he was permitted to go about 
London on the omnibuses, seeing the sights in the company of his 
brother G. B., who reported that, but for his stutter, M. B. seemed 
perfectly normal at this time and showed no nervousness even in the 
busy trafic of the London streets. 

On the day after admission I saw M. B., but had time only for a 
casual inspection. I noted that he spoke with a severe stutter and 
showed some tremor of the limbs. Otherwise he behaved normally. 
During the second night in this ward he was reported to have become 
excited and frightened, thinking some one was “‘after’’ him, and for 
some time it was difficult to restrain him from leaping out of bed. On 
the following day he was transferred to my ward. The transfer is 
said to have excited him, and he was startled by the noise of some 
falling object. When I saw him shortly after his arrival in the ward 
he was in a completely childish condition. He sat in bed alert and 
lively, like a young child taking a keen interest in new surroundings. 
He childishly displayed his few bits of property and pointed in- 
quiringly towards various objects. He showed no trace of comprehen- 
sion of spoken or written language and uttered no sounds other than 
“Oh sis—sis—sis’’; this was frequently repeated and used partly as an 
emotional expression partly to call our attention to the objects of his 
curiosity. Given a pencil he made no attempt to write; and he seemed 
to have little or no understanding of the use of ordinary objects and 
utensils, most of which he examined with mingled expressions of curt- 
osity and timidity. 

All his motor functions seemed to be intact, save that when put on 
his feet he walked jerkily, with short hurried steps, the feet planted 
widely apart. As soon as allowed to do so, he slipped down upon the 
floor and crawled about on his buttocks with the aid of his hand, as 
some young children prefer to crawl. This peculiarly childish gait and. “ 
preference for crawling to walking persisted for many weeks. cade a 
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He could not easily be induced to obey simple commands con- 
veyed by gesture, such as to put out the tongue, seeming to fail to grasp 
the nature of the command. He displayed no interest in letters and 
photographs of his relatives and friends which we found in his pockets. 
He could not or would not feed himself, and was fed with a spoon by 
the nurse, who, he insisted by gesture, had to taste each spoonful before 
he would take it, quite in the manner of some “spoilt” infants. He 
played in a childish manner with various objects, making toys of them, 
and he quickly adopted and became very devoted to a small doll kept 
as a mascot by a neighbor in the ward. Physical examination showed 
no abnormality beyond the scar of the appendectomy operation, an«l 
ocasional slight tremor of all limbs. The expression of his face con- 
sistently conformed to the rest of his behaviour. It seemed at this 
time as though he had completely lost all the knowledge, understand- 
ing and motor facilities that he had acquired since the age of some 
12 or 18 months; and that he had reverted to the mode of life, bodily 
and mental, which is normal to a child of some fifteen months of age. 

In the course of a few days it appeared that this summary state- 
ment of the conditions was not quite correct. There were a very few 
facilities and memories which were not entirely in abeyance. When 
ottered a lighted cigarette he smoked it forthwith, and then stuck it, 
still glowing, behind his ear. Subsequently, he would light cigarettes 
and then throw the burning match upon the bed or the floor in perfect 
recklessness. A patient who had command of finger-language engaged 
him in conversation. M. B. showed some slight comprehension and 
some slight facility in the use of finger-speech, and by this means a 
few statements about the persons whose photographs he carried were 
elicited. But he showed no sustained interest, his statements were 
fragmentary and random, and after the first few days he ceased to 
respond at all. 

He was shown a picture of a steeple-chase ; whereupon he became 
very excited and animated, straddled across a chair and made as 
though riding a horse-race, and then by gesture and the help of various 
small objects gave a vivid description of a steeple-chase upon a mini- 
ature course indicated on the floor. Afterwards pictures of horses 
would always excite him and often would provoke a repetition of this 
pantomine. 

Some weeks later when he had made some progress, but still 
walked like a young child, he was taken to look on at a swimming 
..«ljath. He stripped off his clothes, dived in and swam like an expert. 
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[hese four indications of retained facilities were, so far as I could 
ascertain, the only exceptions to the general loss of all mental and bod- 
ily facilities acquired after the age of some fifteen months. 

During the first few weeks subsequent to his admission to my 
ward, he showed other childish traits, of which the following seem 
worthy of notice. He slept soundly at night and during the day would 
pass quickly, almost suddenly, from animation to deep sleep. He wept 
like an infant, when a nurse accidentally stepped on one of his pictures 
of horses, and upon other similar occasions. He was sometimes play- 
fully mischievous. His digestion was easily upset; and if he took 
other food than milk, broth and slops, he would complain of pain in 
the belly, suffer from wind, and would curl up in bed. He was very 
easily frightened. He shrank in fear from dogs, all furs, a negro 
patient, the stuffed head of a stag, and from all sudden noises and 
all loud noises the cause of which was not obvious. This timidity was 
the main obstacle to progress; for on each occasion of being frightened 
he relapsed to his completely childish condition and had to begin grow- 


ing up afresh. 
He quickly made friends and became a universal pet in the ward. 


One man patiently taught him to spell out a few words on a typewriter. 


He was induced to draw with a pencil, and began to copy pictures in 
‘the crude style of a child of 5 or 6 years. He acquired great facility 
in describing small events of his daily life in gesture language. By 
March 5 he was using a few vocal sounds to aid his gestures and had 
progressed a little in many other ways. For example, he had ceased 
to crawl on the floor, though his gait was still that of an infant just 
learning to walk. He hummed fragments of melodies as he toddled 
about the ward. On seeing a picture of dogs and sheep, he grew very 
excited and described by gesture and with loud whistles how he had 
driven sheep. In his vocal utterances, which by the beginning of 
April were varied, I seemed to detect vague adumbrations of appropri- 
ate phrases occasionally. On April 6 he was frightened by the rumbling 
noise of beds being moved in the ward above him and promptly re- 
lapsed to complete mutism and crawling, with loss of all his gains. 
After such relapses his progress was usually more rapid than 
before, i. e., he quickly regained most of what he had lost in the re- 
lapse. In May he began to use certain self-chosen vocal sounds as 
names for familiar persons and objects. He took a keen interest in 
childish pictures, showing by gesture recognition of animals and other 
common objects depicted. He busied himself in the kitchen, helping... 


. 
. 
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to wash up and so forth. He learnt some basket making and em- 
broidery and worked keenly at these occupations. One day he wrote 
“Mick” (his own nickname) spontaneously. About this time he 
showed new evidence of being on the way to grow up, by trying slyly 
to kiss some of the nurses. 

During this period I made several attempts to change his condi- 
tion by inducing hypnosis and by narcotisation with ether. The hyp- 
notic procedures succeeded only in inducing repose and a somnolent 
condition, without further change; and etherisation was no more 
successful, though he took the ether well and had a tooth removed 
while under its influence. In this case, as in a less degree in the other 
cases described in this article, the main difficulty in applying any psycho- 
therapeutic procedure was the difficulty of getting into any effective 
contact with the mind of the patient, owing to his failure to understand 
written or spoken language. 

On April 6 the brother with whom M. B. had gone about London 
in January paid him a visit. M. B. showed no clear signs of recogni- 
tion, but behaved just as I have seen young children behave on the 
return after a long absence of some familiar friend, namely, he showed 
a slight shyness, seemingly a pretense of complete indifference, and 
after a few minutes began to show his toys to his brother as he would to 
any friendly stranger. 

June 13th. After making considerable progress, working keenly 
at basket-weaving and embroidery, using a few self-chosen sounds as 
names of things and persons, and going about freely with childish 
gait, he relapsed with evidences of pain in right iliac region of abdo- 
men, seemingly quite unable to walk. A few days later his head began 
to jerk laterally without any apparent exciting cause, owing to spas- 
modic twitching of both sterno-mastoid nucleus. The twitch persisted 
all day, ceasing in sleep, but recurring on wakening. He made great 
efforts to hold his head still with his hands. A faradic current; applied 
to the muscles affected; steadied them and, though he was a little 
frightened at first, as soon as he realized the steadying effect of the 
current, he allowed me to push up the strength to a point which must 
have been painful but which subdued the twitch. 

July 2. After making good progress, again relapsed with attack 
of influenza, on recovery from which he was again quite mute. He has 
learnt to copy printed words and numbers, but doesn’t attach any 
meaning to them. He still could not use words in counting, but would 
_, ggupt a small number of articles by placing them in pairs. He seemed 
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at this time to understand in a very vague way much that was said to 
him or in his presence. 

Shortly after this time, when it was becoming possible to reach his 
mind in a very imperfect way by the aid of language, he was removed 
from my care by the Australian authorities, who ordered that he 
should be returned to Australia. He seems to have continued to pro- 


gress slowly towards recovery of his adult powers. In January, 1919, 


about a year after the outset of the regression, he wrote saying that he 
remembered his various friends in England, but had not known his 
relatives on arriving in Australia. Still later news seems to show that 
he has gradually returned to an approximately normal condition. 

Case 2. B.C. On Dec. 31, 1917, a soldier was brought to my 
ward by the police, who had found him wandering in a neighboring 
small town unable to give any account of himself. He was dressed in 
regulation khaki uniform, but had no badge, name, number or mark 
on his clothing, and nothing in his pockets or elsewhere that would 
enable us to identify him. 

He was a tall, strongly built, handsome youth, about 20 years of 
age, showing no obvious physical disability or peculiarity. His ex- 
pression was placid and childlike.. His manners gentle and peculiarly 
engaging, like those of a young child. He gave no reply to questions, 
and seemed to have no understanding of written or spoken language. 
But if a command, such as sit down or stand up, was expressed by 
gesture, he would obey. When any question was put to him in speech, 
he usually repeated the last word, with a slightly puzzled expression, 
and gave no further response. When questions or commands were 
put before him in writing, he would take a pencil and copy the writ- 
ten words slowly and carefully and with quite remarkable accuracy. 

Put to bed, he sat quietly gazing up obliquely, as though seeing 
some image on the ceiling, his head swaying gently from side to side, 
and the right hand outstretched towards the point of fixation on 
the ceiling, the fingers gently moving as though beckoning someone. 
When questioned about himself, his name, his home, his parents, he 
was apt to fall again into this attitude and would slowly utter the words 
“IT want to go home,” or “I wish I could remember.’’ Sometimes 
these phrases were spontaneously uttered, and sometimes as he uttered 
them his expression became one of childish distress and big tears would 
roll down his face. He gave attention readily (unlike M. B.) to any 
remarks or any object put before him. Questions about his home 
seemed to be vaguely understood, for they evoked sometimes the emo-, _ 
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tional reaction described above; common objects put before him he 
would examine curiously. He failed to name any such object and, if 
its name was_ uttered, he would slowly repeat the word. He had 
some understanding of the use of common objects, but was defective 
in this respect. He used a spoon and fork normally, as also a pencil, 
but, when given a box of matches, he attempted to strike one by rub- 
bing the wrong end on the box, and, after persisting in this attempt for 
about thirty seconds, gave up the attempt. Having been shown how 
to strike the match, he succeeded at once in doing so, and then held 
the burning match between finger and thumb, watching the flame curi- 
ously until it came in contact with his fingers, when he continued to hold 
it without any sign of pain until after some three seconds the flame 
went out. He would withdraw his foot when the sole was pricked, 
and kick it to and fro with some violence. He gave no reaction to 
tickling of the sole. Pain reactions as measured by the pressure 
algometer were abnormally blunt. Careful physical examination re- 
vealed, as the only abnormality, a complete absence of deep reflexes in 
all the limbs, and a sluggishness of the abdominal reflex on the right 
side, and a trace of paresis of the face and limbs of the right side. On 
standing he would sometimes sway as though about to fall backwards. 

He slept and ate well, except that on January 9 he complained 
of pain in the occiput and was very restless during part of the night. 
He quickly adapted himself to the life of the ward, showing himself 
always friendly and docile. He made rapid progress in the under- 
standing and use both of language and of common objects. After the 
first few days, he spent much of his time with pencil and paper, copying 
with remarkable accuracy any pictures put before him, and would sit 
absorbed in this task for long periods; and sometimes he would make 
rather skilful drawings of objects in the ward. After a few days he 
was brighter and more responsive and would smile or laugh with 
engaging simplicity. The deep reflexes returned gradually and became 
normal, and the trace of right hemi-paresis disappeared in the course 
of some weeks. But before this clearing up was complete, it became 
possible, as his mental inertia diminished, to discover a slight blunting 
of all sensory appreciation, over the right lower limb. He continued 
to progress in understanding and use of language. On January 19th 
he read aloud one of Asop’s fables, repeating each phrase after me; 
but he seemed to fail to take the meaning of the sentences. He named 
spontaneously and correctly some of the animals depicted in the il- 


_lustrations to the book of fables, but many of them he named wrongly, 


** 
. 
. 
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id for some weeks persisted in naming many of them as “rabbit.” 

On January 19 he was etherised, but though he became mildly 
cited, there was no further result. Attempts, about this time, to 
iduce hypnosis merely threw him into a sleep in which he was in- 
ccessible to verbal suggestions. 

On January 22 he went for a walk on the streets and displayed 
keen interest in automobiles. He was not disconcerted in the least by 
the noise of “back-firing’’ of motor-engines (a frequent cause of 
trouble to many “‘shell-shock,” patients) and indeed (in striking con- 
trast with M. B.) never displayed any trace of timidity during his stay 
in hospital. 

On January 25 he took up the book of fables, named many of the 
animals correctly, and read one of the fables aloud with some help 
with the longer words. But he still seemed to fail to take in the 
meaning. Given ten common objects and told to name them, he named 


five correctly, four he failed to name, merely shaking his head, and 


one, a pen, he named incorrectly as “‘pencil.”’ 

On February 23 he had continued slowly to progress. He had 
learned to use the typewriter, and typed some simple childish notes 
to his various friends in the ward. He uttered spontaneously brief 
childish phrases, and seemed to understand simple spoken sentences. 

On March 5 my notes say ‘He now talks spontaneously a little, 
but it is dificult to get any other than monosyllabic replies to ques- 
tions. Still spends much of his time drawing, mostly copying of 
prints, but also some pencil portraits from life. Given a tape-measure, 
he examines it curiously. Told to measure a book, he does not seem 
to understand what to do, but when shown how to do it, he becomes 
interested and proceeds to measure various objects. He names most 
of the parts of an automobile engine and shows keen interest in it. 
Shown a large map of England, he points to Essex and refuses to take 
any interest in other parts of it. Shown a large map of Essex, he 
points to the name of a small town K and returns to this after 
every diversion of his attention. He then draws in outline a church 
spire and indicates by gesture that this is vague or “foggy” in his 
mind. He shows that his recent memory for places and persons is 
fairly good. Makes some comic sketches. Does very simple sums on 
paper correctly, but fails with double figures. Counts matches cor- 
rectly up to twelve and then fails. Reads a fable aloud, boggling at 
longer words, but fails completely to relate it, and still fails after 
repeated reading. Names correctly a picture of a cow’s head, and 
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names on request its nose, mouth, and ears, but fails to name the horns. 

In face of this, as of the other cases here described, the question 
of course had to be faced—was the patient merely malingering, and 
simulating all his disabilities? Some of my medical colleagues con- 
fidently held this view and urged the appropriate treatment; but I was 
equally convinced of its falsity. The physical symptoms noted above 
seemed to me to indicate surely some profound but obscure functional 
disorder of the nervous system, and the general bearing and abso- 
lute consistency of the patient’s behavior were strongly against 
‘“‘malingering.” 

On March 11 B. C.’s condition showed no marked change; except 
that on this and the previous day he had spent several hours sitting 
quietly, seemingly trying to remember. During these times, if I spoke 
to him, he would reply merely “foggy” with an expression of mild 
distress, and tears in his eyes. During the night of the 11th he seems 
to have had a nightmare or bad dream and fell violently out of bed. 
About 7 A. M. on the morning of March 12 he woke up and asked 
where he was. He seemed much puzzled and expressed a fear that 
he was going mad. He seemed to fail to recognize any of his friends 
in the ward. When I arrived he showed no recognition. His whole 
aspect and bearing were subtly changed. The gentle childlike ex- 
pression and bearing, which had ,ziven him a peculiar charm that was 
felt by every discerning person who had come in contact with him, 
all this was gone. Instead he stood there respectfully at attention, a 
strong young soldier before his officer, alert and deferential, but 
puzzled. Involuntarily Wordsworth’s famous lines came to my mind, 


“The youth still is nature’s priest 
And by the vision splendid is on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The boy, with all the charm and mystery of childhood, had sud- 
denly become a mere man. 

He told me that he remembered being in London yesterday and 
vaguely something about an air raid. He said he had fourteen one 
pound notes, six ten shilling notes, and fifty shillings in silver in his 
pocket. He seemed normal in every way except that he could give no 
_account of his life between December 19 and March 12. I obtained 
‘the following account. He was a “‘fitter’’ in a motor works and lived 
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it K——— in Essex; had always been healthy; joined the A. S. C. as 


iriver-mechanic in September, 1914. Went to front in France in 
July, 1915. In September, 1917, was transferred to the infantry and 
ifter short training returned to the front. In December, 1916, a big 
shell exploded near him. He was put to bed “‘speechless drunk,”’ but 
quickly recovered and carried on at the front. On May 20, 1917, he 
was on guard duty at 5 A. M. when bombs were dropped from the air, 
killing and wounding many soldiers near him. He was “all of a shake 
and a tremble,” went over to a lorry and then found himself at night- 
fall four miles from the camp, unable to remember any incident of the 
day after the fall of the bombs. He went sick next day with vomiting, 
headache and diarrhoea. He stayed in hospital a few days and then 
carried on, feeling all right until July, 1917. Then one day he had to 
drive a lorry through two barrages; and was told that after this he 
drove his lorry back “furiously like a madman.” After this he would 
at times suffer pain in the occiput. On November 30, 1917, he “came 
over bad”’ while under heavy bombardment; he saw a shell “put out” 
four men and three horses. This made him feel so “tad” that he told 
a chum to take hold of his arm, because he felt he was going mad. 
Since May he had not trusted himself to go about alone for fear his 
head should go “bad.’”’ He carried on till December 4, 1917, when 
he was given fourteen days home-leave. On his way home he “got 
into’ two air raids at Calais, which made him “‘a bit shaky.” After 
he began to suffer from shakiness under bombardment, he made great 
efforts to control himself, and would even go and stand outside the 
dugout to prove that he was not afraid; but these efforts had not been 
altogether successful. He enjoyed twelve quiet days at home feeling 
‘pretty fit’’—but was not quite free from occipital headache. He could 
not, without further help, remember any events after these twelve days 
at home. I therefore induced a hypnoid or light degree of hypnosis 
(pace Dr. Boris Sidis I cannot recognize a distinction between these 
states) and then obtained the following account. On December 18 
he went up to London to collect some “kit.’’ While passing down 
Chancery Lane a bomb fell near him. He felt ‘‘a queer dull sensation 
creeping up into the back of his head.” He took the train home, 
feeling fairly comfortable. The following morning he left home to 
return to France. He took train to Victoria Station, where he got out 
to fetch his “‘kit,’’ which he had left in the cloak room there. He re- 
membered going up the steps from the underground to the main sta- 
tion; but from that point he could remember nothing, until the moment 
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of waking on March 12. No effort of mine succeeded in evoking any 
further memory of this period. Unfortunately I was myself ordered 
to leave for France on this same day, March 12. B. P. remained in 
hospital for some weeks, continuing to appear perfectly well and nor- 
mal. He ceased to take any interest in drawing, though at request he 
would copy with his pencil with approximately the same skill as during 
the childish period. He asserted that when a young boy at school he 
had been very fond of drawing, but had lost interest in it. After some 
weeks he was returned to base duties in England as a mechanic, and 
after some months returned to base duties in France, where he carried 
on successfully without further trouble. It only remains to add that 
B. C.’s parents confirmed his story, so far as they had knowledge of it 
and stated that he had always been robust. 

Case III. B. B. A young soldier about 20 years of age was 
transferred to my care from a general military hospital on October 
25, 1915, with a note to the effect that he had been admitted on 
October 3 as a case of gas poisoning, had improved, and on October 
16 had turned queer and childish, and ceased to speak. He was vent 
to D. block, Netley (the section at that time for all cases of mental 
disorder occurring in the British Army) and was transferred thence 
at my request to my wards. 

On admission he is a slim pale youth, of the type of a smart city- 
bred lad of the working class. He seemed very deaf and was mute. 
At each question put to him, he looks up at me resentfully, but makes 
no reply. When shown his name in writing he points to it and then 
writes the name of the hospital from which he has been transferred. 
He writes also ‘British Gas,”’ and taps out some words rapidly in the 
Morse code. He sits smoking a cigarette clumsily, which he suddenly 
throws down, half smoked. As he sits in an armchair his right leg 
displays a coarse tremor, which presently ceases. He holds his hands 
before him and keeps working them in aimless fashion, spreading them 
out and looking at them. Occasionally his arms make sudden choreic 
movements. His head also jerks backwards at intervals. At times 
all jerks and tremors cease. He writes in a slow cramped fashion, and, 
when asked when he went to France, writes the name of the hospital 
from which he was transferred; and can’t be induced to write any other 
words. He draws a horse’s head several times and smiles. Told to 
write his number, he does not obey, but nods when the number is shown 
him in writing. 

On testing the deep reflexes, the limbs make violent jerky move- 
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ments and continue these for some minutes. The deep reflexes seem 
to be exaggerated. Power of all limbs seems to be defective, but the 
patient cannot be induced to make any strong effort. Occasionally 
passive movements of the limbs are resisted strongly. Pupils large 
and sluggish. No other physical signs of disorder were observed. 

On November 1 I noted—B. B. sleeps and eats well. Sits up in 
bed lively all day, but for an ocasional sudden falling asleep. Plays 
well on a mouth-organ. His behavior is between that of a young child 
and that of a monkey. Writes “Charlie Chaplin’ and points to 
another patient mischievously. Examines common objects. curiously. 
Given a pocket lamp, he flashes Morse-code signals. He obeys no 
orders given by speech alone and does not seem to understand, but 
obviously is not completely deaf. 

During the first weeks in my ward B. B. improved steadily in 
many respects. 

On November 22 his jerks and tremors have quite ceased, and 
his motor powers seem normal. He is still lively, but less childish. 
Has read several simple stories with close attention. Still does not 
understand speech, though not entirely deaf; but answers well in writ- 
ing to written questions, and thus, and by gesture and the utterance of 
a very few words, he tells how he was gassed, and gives some facts of 
his pre-war life. Weeps like a child on slight occasions and is timid. 

December 11. Hypnosis induced on several occasions; i. e., pati- 
ent seems to sleep and limbs assume waxy plasticity; but verbal sugges- 
tions have no obvious immediate influence on him. Understanding of 
speech has improved. Will obey simple verbal orders, if repeated 
several times in quiet voice. Has begun to speak in whisper. Ex- 
pressions and behavior less childish. 

December 15. Phonates an encouragement. Whistles a tune, 
getting some notes clear, but of low intensity only. Hearing further 
improved. Is more serious, less bright and childlike, since beginning to 
speak ; but occasionally flashes into childish soundless laughter. Counts 
up to 40 and does simple sums correctly, and various other simple 
tests. Frequently gets himself up as “Charlie Chaplin” and amuses 
the ward by skilfully playing the part. 

He continued to improve in speech and understanding of speech 
and in general behaviour, but on February 15 he was frightened by 
a patient who playfully pursued him with a pair of scissors. He im- 
mediately relapsed; he became again unable to understand speech; and. 
much more childish and quite mute. In describing the incident in ges- 

“Pp. 220-222. 
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ture, he wept, rubbed his knuckles in his eyes and in every way behaved 
like a child of some five or six years. 

In this way he continued to progress under stimulation, encourage- 
ment and suggestion, and to relapse upon slight occasions of fear; 
both progress and relapse being irregular and partial. At this time | 
was not allowed to keep any cases for long periods. If they did not 
yield rapidly to treatment, | was compelled to transfer them to another 
hospital. B. B. was therefore transferred from my care without 
having progressed substantially beyond the stage indicated above. 
During one of his best periods he won a golf match against other 
patients. 

From B. B.’s father, a labourer, I learnt that he had always been 
a smart healthy lad before joining the army and that in the army he 


had been trained as a signaller. 

Case IV. P. M. A tall slender man of 23 years, with well de- 
veloped muscular system was transferred to my care from a base hos- 
pital in France on March 2, 1916. The accompanyimg notes yielded 
the following information. On February 19 during a heavy bombard- 
ment by trench mortars Pte. P. M. became very excited and. tried to 
climb over the parapet in order to capture the mortars and bring them 


back to the trench. He was restrained with difficulty and sent to first- 
aid station, where he was unable to give name or number. Thence to 
the Casualty Clearing Station, which furnished the following note, 
“Convulsive tremors of all limbs—pupils widely dilated and fixed— 
muttering delirium.” On February 23 he was described as still un- 
conscious, and on February 24 a note reports, “‘Semi-conscious, unable 
to answer questions—constant rhythmic tremor of right arm and leg, 
which continues during sleep.”’ 

On admission to my ward he was mute. Physical examination 
revealed the following signs of functional disorder of the nervous 
system. Pupils large and very sluggish in reaction to light and ac- 
commodation. Tongue slightly tremulous. Voluntary power very 
defective in all limbs, especially in right arm and hand. Tapping 
wrist or triceps tendon evokes on both sides violent extensor jerk of 
the wrist. Tapping biceps causes violent flexion of wrist but no flexion 
of elbow. In both lower extremities all muscles were a little tense, 
becoming more so on handling. Both knee-jerks were much exagger- 
ated. There was false ankle clonus on the left side. Stroking the 
sole evoked the normal flexion response on the left side, and on the 
right side evoked contraction of the quadriceps extensor of the knee 
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but no movement at the ankle. Abdominal reflex brisk but irregular 
on the right, absent on the left. That is to say there was, as in so 
many of these “shell shock” cases, profound disorder of the reflexes, 
especially of the deep reflexes.* There was disorder of touch per- 
ception on both the limbs of the right side. Sensory acuity seemed 
blunted, and localisation of touches, though normal or nearly so on the 
left, was grossly at fault on the limbs of the right side. 

Although unable to speak, P. M. was able to reply to my ques- 
tions by gesture and by writing. The writing was scrawling and 
indistinct, and achieved only by considerable effort which partially 
controlled the tremor of the right hand for brief periods. I noted that 
his intelligence and memory seemed fairly good. His facial expression 
was apprehensive. He asked in writing whether he would regain his 
speech and seemed pleased upon being assured of this. I obtained by 
this laborious intercourse the following brief statement. He was a 
basket-maker by trade and had always been strong and healthy. Hav- 
ing joined the Special Reserve in 1913, he went to France in August, 
1914, with the first British Expeditionary Force, and served at the 
front until in May, 1915, he received two shrapnel bullets in the left 
thigh. He returned to duty in October, 1915, though his left thigh was 
not quite strong, and continued, off and on, at the front until February 
18, 1916. On that day his trench was heavily shelled and he could 
remember nothing that happened between 9 A. M. of that-day and a 
moment about two days later when he “came to himself” in a base 
hospital. (The meagre notes accompanying him made it probable 
that this forgotten interval was really about one week in length). He 
was told that he had been violent and had been forcibly restrained. 
He felt dazed and had severe pain about the right temple and ear. 
His right arm and leg were very shaky and he kept dreaming of the 
guns, and seemed to hear the sound of the guns both sleeping and 
waking. 

On being told to stand up, he seemed giddy, and succeeded in 
standing and walking a few steps only with considerable support. The 
effort caused much acceleration of pulse and respiration. He was 
very timid, shrinking and starting at every noise. 

He made little or no progress during the first two weeks in my 





*In several cases I have observed reversal of all or almost all the deep reflexes, i. e. 
extension where normally one obtains flexion and vice versa; showing, I take it, disor- 
der of the relations of the synaptic resistances in the cord on which the normal rela- 
tions of reciprocal inhibition of antagonistic muscle groups seem to depend. 
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ward, and as conversation was very laborious, I tried direct sugges- 
tion in hypnosis. It was difficult at first to induce hypnosis owing to 
starting at every sound. But with some perseverance I obtained a 
restful state in which the tremor ceased and his limbs assumed waxy 
rigidity. In this condition any sudden noise caused recurrence of 
tremor and a spasmodic jerk of the diaphragm. He was induced to 
whisper and to walk a few steps with slight support. But repetition 
of the process had little further effect. 1 therefore turned to patient 
questioning and by the aid of gesture, and whispered phrases, | obtain- 
ed the following statement. Before being wounded in 1915, in fact 
at the Battle of the Marne in 1914, he came to close quarters with a 
German soldier who fired his rifle at him, but missed him. P. M. 
promptly struck him in the abdomen with his bayonet and killed him. 
He felt rather proud of this achievement and laughed over it with his 
two chums. Soon afterwards these two chums were killed, and P. M. 
began to see them come to his bedside at night and would hear them 
talk. Up to that time he had never believed in ghosts, but did so from 
that time. He carried on, feeling well (except for his wound in 1915 ) 
until shortly before being sent to hospital in February, 1916, when 
he began to sleep badly, suffered from headache, and was dizzy some- 
times. Since being in hospital he has slept very badly because every 
night he sees the ghost of the German soldier whom he killed on the 
Marne in 1914. During the night this figure appears suddenly in the 
ward, points his rifle at P. M. says—‘‘Now I’ve got you. Now you 
can’t get away,” and fires point blank at him. P. M. hears the crack 
of the rifle, and sees the ghost sink into the ground. He takes this to 
be a real ghost come to take his revenge; and every night he is terri- 
fied anew by this visitor. 

I explained the nature of this hallucination as fully as possible to 
P. M. and confidently expected to find him improving rapidly from this 
time. But I was disappointed. He declared, truly I think, that after 
this confession and explanation he ceased to see the “ghost.” But he 
made little progress, and in some respects became worse. The 
paraethesia, which at first had been well marked only on the limbs of 
the right side, became general. His walking improved so that he 
required only slight support. But his movements showed poor co- 
ordination, and walking a few steps caused much acceleration of pulse 
and respiration. As the weeks passed, his appetite and sleep continued 
poor and irregular, and he showed increasingly early signs of Grave's 
disease. He lost weight. His eyes became more prominent, his 
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thyroid enlarged a little, his pulse became more rapid and unduly ac- 
celerated by any exertion; and any sudden noise continued to cause a 

rtled jerk and tremor. His limbs became more rigid and resistant 
to all passive movement. As regards speech, he relapsed from whisper- 

» brokenly, to almost complete mutism. The increasing rigidity of 
his muscles (in spite of all such physical measures as massage, elec- 
tricity and hot baths) rendered all his movements sluggish and clumsy. 
In August, in accordance with general instructions issued at that time, 
he was discharged from the army and retained in hospital as a pen- 
sioner. He seemed to understand his new status, but it made no 
change in his general condition. 

In the autumn I was transferred to another hospital, and, since 
| had failed so miserably to relieve P. M.’s condition, I thought it 
best to leave him to the care of other hands. It was reported to me 
that soon after my departure it was proposed to sever some of the 
tendons in the limbs by way of relieving the increasing rigidity ; but that 
the patient on learning of this intention resisted so vigorously and 
showed so much terror that the plan was abandoned. He continued 
to grow more and more childish in general demeanour; gave up all 
attempt to walk or speak; seemed to have lost his memory of all 
former life, and showed no distinct recognition of his father who 
visited him. He played frequently with small dolls and could not be 
interested in anything but these and similar very childish amusements. 
The rigidity of his limbs limited severely all his movements. It is 
not clear from the accounts I have been able to obtain whether the 
lapse into complete childishness occurred suddenly or resulted from the 
continuance of the slow regression which he seemed to be undergoing 
while still under my care. But it seems not improbable that the fear 
he suffered in connexion with the proposed surgical intervention ac- 
celerated or precipitated the final stage of the process. Shortly after 
my departure from the hospital, P. M. came under the care of Dr. 
F. A. Hurst who has published a full account of the later phases of 
this remarkable case.* From this account it appears that in December, 
1916, P. M. exhibited an extreme of contracture; the legs were rigidly 
extended, as also the forearms. There was total anesthesia and an- 
algesia of all external surfaces, and mutism. Electric suggestion re- 
stored the power of whispering; and he then spoke a very simple 
“pidgin” English, consisting largely of words and simple phrases which 





*Seale Hayne Neurological Studies, Vol. I, No. 2, “Amnesia and Stupor,” Case 
III, London, 1918. 
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he picked up or was laboriously taught to use. ‘All attempts to teach 
ideas of time, space, and colour failed, and he did not recognize any of 
his relatives." But he remembered very recent events and those ac- 
quaintances only whom he had recently seen. “‘He delighted in childish 
toys and in a general way his mind was that of a year-old child.” 

He continued in this condition, making little or no progress, for 
nearly one year. Then, in November, 1917, on the 22nd of the month, 
“for no obvious reason he had a headache and became excited in the 
evening. His memory began to return during the night and he talked 
incessantly. The next day he realized the deficiencies of his speech and 
wished to have them corrected. When told a word, he repeated it cor- 
rectly and remembered it, and he began to form proper sentences.” 

Shortly after this a laryngeal sound was passed (he had witnessed 
the recovery of speech by another patient on this treatment) where- 
upon “he felt something snap in his head and immediately afterwards 
he talked quite normally, and the memory of his home and his past 
life flowed back. . . . He soon remembered his experiences in 
France, but his life in the hospital was a blank, as it seemed to him 
that he was in France only a few days instead of twenty-one months 
ago.”’ He had vague recollections of very recent events preceding 
this recovery; with the exception of this gap in the memory, “his mental 
condition was now perfectly normal, but for some time very little im- 
provement occurred in the condition of the limbs.” Complete 
anesthesia and analgesia still prevailed, and all the limbs remained 
very rigid. But there was slow improvement of the bodily condition. 
By May, 1918, he could stand and move his arms, though with some 
rigidity. On June*2 he walked for the first time without assistance, 
and all movements were nearly normal, and he employed himself 
actively at his former trade of basket-making. The sensibility of the 
skin (including that .of the conjunctiva) slowly returned and 
November, 1918, recovery was complete.”’ 


DISCUSSION OF THE CASES 


The first question that is suggested by these cases is—Can they be 
regarded as merely extreme instances of amnesia due to a general 
functional dis:ociation of the higher levels of the nervous system? 
It seems clear that in each of the cases there was such general amnesia, 
that there was w.despread dissociation, and that in consequence large 
tracts of the cerebral hemispheres were quiescent, their functions 


suspended. But there are two reasons against accepting this statement 
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as an exhaustive description of the condition. Cases of very complete 
amnesia were very common among soldiers during the war. I had 
many such cases under my care. The common type may be charac- 
erized by saying that the patient had forgotten, or could not recollect 
any effort of will, any particular facts of his previous experience. 
soldier in this condition would be unable to give his name, number 

r regiment, to say whether or not he was married, where he had lived, 
r what his occupation had been, or to describe or state any fact of his 
former life. But he would retain a general understanding of his sur- 
roundings, would use common articles normally, and would use and 
understand language, whether written or spoken, almost normally. 
Apart from his lack of memory of particular facts, he would behave 
normally, so that a stranger seeing him going about would notice 
nothing peculiar. In such cases it was usually an easy matter to restore 


the memory. If one had clues, a carefully directed conversation suf- 


ficed in many cases to eftect a sudden or rapid restoration. And if this 
failed, direct suggestion in hypnosis was almost always successful. In 
most of such cases there were no complicating bodily disabilities, such 
as paralysis, anesthesia or contractures. 

In the cases described above, the amnesia was more profound. 
There was loss of understanding of language and of the common 
things and relations of life; and this, in the more extreme conditions 
of Cases I and IV, went so far that it might be said in general terms 
that all the functions or facilities acquired or built up after some date 
in infancy were suspended. In this respect they were comparable to 
Dr. Sidis’ famous case of Mr. Hanna.* But in. another important 
respect they differed from this case and also from the common cases 
of complete amnesia referred to above. Namely, they showed, not 
only deprivation or suspension of functions, but also positive symp- 
toms; for they reverted to childish modes of functioning, both bodily 
and mental. Their behaviour afforded ample evidence of a re-anima- 
tion of infantile modes of functioning which had been superseded and 
apparently lost or suppressed in the course of growing up from infancy. 
What is this positive process which results in the addition of these 
infantile modes of functioning to the picture of wide-spread suspension 
of acquired functions? 

One might suspect that the patient is playing an elaborately sus- 
tained part, that, without perhaps having explicitly formulated the in- 





*Multiple Personality by Drs. B. Sidis and S. P. Goodhart, New York, 1905. 
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tention of doing so, he is acting the part of a young child with more or 
less skill. I confess that there were moments when, as I stood before 
one or other of these baffling cases, I was tempted to take this view, 
so unhesitatingly expressed by some of my medical colleagues. But 
the deprivation of functions was too real, and the consistency and even 
the inconsistencies of the “‘acting’’ were incompatible with the view. | 
was driven back to believe that the dispositions to infantile modes of 
behaviour which had ceased to function in boyhood, had not been 
transformed as they were superseded, but merely suspended or ren- 
dered latent, and that the loss of the higher functions was accompanied 
by an actual re-animation of these dispositions that had been latent or 
in suspended animation for some twenty or more years. This would 
seem to be the essential feature of the process of regression which 
distinguishes it from all amnesia or dissociation, no matter how pro- 
found. 

I seek to render my conception of regression more definite by 
likening the nervous system to a tree, which it resembles in the facts 
(1) that the higher the branches and twigs the more recent was their 
growth. (2) That the sap and vital energy of the tree seems to tend 
towards the highest most recently formed parts of the organism, at 
the cost of the lower branches and stem, in which many potentiai 
growths and vital activities lie latent so long as the upper more recent 
structures are functioning normally. If in a tree these most recently 
formed parts are injured, if in any way, as by frost or fire, their vital 
activities are checked or suspended, we observe a new outburst of 
growth and vital activity in the older more primitive parts, namely, we 
see buds growing out from those parts. (I do not know if this is true 
of all trees, but it may be frequently observed in the willow and the 
lime tree and, I think, many other kinds). This seems to be truly 
analogous to the process of regression in the cases described above. 
The highest or most recently developed parts of the cerebral cortex 
represent the growing points of the human organism and are an- 
alogous to the growing points ot the upper branches of the tree. 
Arrest of their functions is followed by a new outburst of vital activity 
in the lower older parts, which had been rendered quiescent by the flow 
of vital or nervous energy to the more recently organized parts. Just 
as the tree injured at the top puts out new buds below, so the nervous 
system, when the vital activities of its latest organized parts are ar- 
rested, puts out new buds below, i. e. resumes or re-animates its in- 
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fantile functions. In both cases there is new growth and activity on 
the lower older plane. 

I am informed by a highly competent biologist, my friend Mr. 
Julian Huxley, that analogous phenomena of a striking kind occur 
among some of the lower animals; namely, one of these soft bodied 
creatures, having attained a certain differentiated structure, will, if its 
more specialised recently formed parts are gravely injured, undergo 
a process of regression. That is to say, it reassumes an earlier form 
and mode of growth, becomes infantile again, and proceeds to grow up 
anew from this infantile form. It looks, then, as though, in these cases 
of regression in man, we have to do with a process which is not peculiar 
to man, but is, at least as regards its general type, exemplified in many 
different parts of the realm of life. For this reason I would regard 
it as a biological rather than a specifically psychological process, that 
is to say, as a process which though purposive in a sense, like all bio- 
logical processes, is not governed by any explicit or conscious purpose. 
It might perhaps be regarded as the ultimate or extreme consequence 
of the instinctive shrinking of fear. Fear is the great inhibitor, which 
determines shrinking, both bodily and mental, from all fear-exciting 
things and ultimately perhaps from all things. If the fear be sufficient- 
ly intense and sustained or renewed, we may imagine this inhibitory 
or shrinking effect carried so far as to paralyse all the higher func- 
tions; and we may suppose that the vital or nervous energy, being 
withdrawn from those levels of the nervous system concerned in these 
higher functions, then revitalises older, more primitive, infantile levels 
of function, finding its outlet through nervous channels organized and 
active in infancy, but long disused. Fear seems to have played the 
dominant role in all the four cases described above, and in three of 
them, an excessive or abnormal timidity persisted, and slight occasions 
of fear determined in all these three cases immediate relapses after 
partial recovery. 

I can see no sufficient reason to postulate as the root of these re- 
gressions any hypothetical incestuous fixation on the mother, or any 
unconscious desire to return to the womb. Far stronger evidence than 
has yet been offered of the reality of such fixation would seem to me to 
be necessary, before we sheuld be justified in seeking an explanation 
along that line. And even if it were possible to show that a “mother- 
complex” plays a part in the determination of regression, it would still 
remain a highly disputable question, whether such a complex contained 
any sexual component. 
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I cannot avoid a slight feeling of shame in publishing these cases; 
for my account reveals the fact that I was able to contribute very 
little by any form of treatment towards the restoration of the pati- 
ents to the normal condition. The use of any psycho-therapeutic pro- 
cedure was in all these cases seriously handicapped by the difficulties of 
communication. It should be said that in each case the patient spent 
many hours in my company, during which I explored the mental condi- 
tions as fully as seemed possible. In each case I easily gained and 
retained the confidence of the patient, or as the Freudian would say, 
“transference to me’’ was easily effected; that is to say the patient 
quickly became docile and suggestible, trusted me, confided in me, 
seemed to have no reserve towards me, and, in Case IV especially, 
showed a childlike or dog-like devotion to me. Whether stern meas- 
ures would have aided in a more rapid restoration to the normal I can- 
not say; but in view of the timidity, the ease of relapse, and the severe 
trials in the field through which all of the patients had passed, I did 
not feel justified in attempting any such measures. 





RESOLUTION OF A SKIN PHOBIA WITH NIGHTMARE 


{ Case of Mental Re-adjustment in Dreams without Conscious 
Catharsis 


BY LYDIARD H. HORTON 


VERYONE who has collected dreams in any large number, 

from a variety of persons, knows that he will encounter 

a certain proportion (probably a fraction of 1%) of dis- 

turbing dreams or nightmares, even among supposedly nor- 
mal persons. The result of this experience is of course to make the 
inquirer comprehend the occurrence of the seemingly abnormal among 
“normal” persons. In psychological laboratories it would be worth 
while to collect dreams if only to bring forward this element of the 
strange and the peculiar in so-called normal psychology, and thus to 
pave the way for explaining the more distinctly pathological forms 
of mental action. 

The present discussion suggests in what way the interest of the 
collector of “normal” dreams comes to be expanded so as to include 
1 consideration of mental disturbances. 

To be sure, in giving my own experience with one particular 
case as an example, I am not pretending to represent the typical atti- 
tude of the student of dreams. I had for years, preceding the in- 
vestigation here reported, been interested in questions of the Ab- 
normal and had kept in touch with the XXth Century developments 
of mind study and “mental therapeutics” in America. I was, there- 
fore, more than usually ready to detect and give attention to any ab- 
normal manifestations that might come my way. 

The case of Miss Theresa W came to my notice in the first 
years following the sudden revival of interest in matters of mental 
therapy, a decade ago. This was a period marked by the translation 
and publication in this country of Dubois’ “Psychic Treatment of 
Nervous Disorders” and by Freud's visit to America, presently fol- 
lowed by the formation of the Psychoanalytic Association of New 
York. Agitations upon the question of the meaning of dreams natural- 
ly ensued and “Freudian complexes” were already very much dis- 
cussed at second hand by persons who could not read Freud and his 
school of dream interpreters in the original; for at that time there 
were virtually no translations of the Teutonic psychoanalysts. 
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As an individual worker, I had been occupied for some years 
previous to this revival of interest in onirocritics, with an investigation 
of sleep and of levitation dreams. Suddenly I found my unpretentious 
studies swamped by a tidal wave of newly arrived conceptions. This 
flood immersed the processes of dreaming in a vast sea of conjectures 
related to archaeology, anthropology and folk lore, and the “symbol. 
ism’’ derived therefrom. 

This immense speculative element in the new psychoanalytic 
theories rather carried me off my feet, and made me lose touch with my 
original interest in the Flying Dream. It seemed necessary to find 
solid ground in the study of “dreams as they come’”’ before venturing 
to advance final judgments. As to the meaning of such baffling states 
as are associated with dreams of “levitation,” I had to hesitate and 
seek a new orientation. 

Accordingly, while I had gathered dreams for many years in a 
desultory fashion, I decided to make now a more concrete collection, 
taking examples from various persons at random, in order to get a 
fair sampling. 





MANNER OF COLLECTING DREAMS 


In order to obtain varieties of dreams in a more or less spon- 
taneous fashion, I simply let it be known among teachers and fellow 
students at a certain institution that I was making a collection and 
would appreciate any instances of dreams, the more trivial the better. 
nected with nothing else; but the coun- 
terpart was the landing at the head of the 
stairs and opened into both apartments. 

The other apartment stood vacant for 
some time; then, one day, I came home 
and found it rented to two delightful 
young college girls. I made their ac- 


Exnuisit I a—JAN. 5 
Twin Apartment Dream 


Troubles with my landlord, culminating 
in my determination to break my 
lease. The apartment is on the top 
floor of a many-gabled roof house. 


My dream starts with a very complete 
picture of my apartment and the other 
apartment on the floor, which was exact- 
ly like mine with this difference: Out of 
the main room of both apartments there 
was a small room, with sides sloping 
to the floor and with great irregularities 


in the roof outline. My little room con- 


quaintance, and congratulated myself on 
my neighbors. 

The next day, I came home and found, 
after toiling up three flights of stairs, to 
my dismay the landing lined on all sides 
with rows of garments hanging two or 
three feet deep; and the girls were cheer- 
fully unpacking and hanging up more. 
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[ also made the matter easier by offering a suitable blank form on 


which the record could be kept without it being necessary for me to 


give personal directions. 


About twenty-five dreams of average length and degree of sim- 
plicity had been presented when one of the contributors, Miss W 
reported to me a more than usually intriguing and complex dream. 

Now, in order to maintain the interest of my subjects in the 
collecting of their dreams, I had volunteered to do my best toward 
interpreting or explaining what each dream meant or implied. Miss 
W’s dream was no exception. Accordingly, with the scantiest informa- 


| asked them if they intended to keep the Exuiusit I c 


clothes there, and they said ‘‘Yes.” Then 
| said it would make it impossible for me 
to have any one call, at least any men. 
They said they didn’t see why. Then I 
asked if the landlord had given them per- 
mission to use the landing for a clothes- 
closet. They said he had. The conversa- 
tion was carried on with perfect friendli- 
ness. 

Then I went te my room, and wrote 
to my landlord that I should move out, 
as I considered that he had broken the 
contract. My wrath was all directed 
toward my landlord. 


ExuHiBiT I B 
Twin Apartment Dream 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


The little room opening out of mine 
The 


floor of this room was on two levels; the 


had cobwebs hanging from rafters. 


lower part having a drop of about four 
teet. 

When I went out to mail the letter I 
had written to the landlord, I looked up 
at the house, and it seemed to be arranged 
on the kitchenette idea. There was much 
pol shed woodwork, and a great many 
dov*s with brass handles. 


Twin Apartment Dream 
ASSOCIATIONS IN ANSWER TO QUERIES 


I was planning to turn my kitchen into 
a dressing-room, as I do very little house- 
keeping, and have two corner cupboards 
built in for a kitchenette arrangement in 
my dining-room. By sleeping on a couch 
instead of a bed, I should have two liv- 
ing-rooms and no kitchen. I was also 
planning to have another clothes closet 
built in in the kitchen. 

* 7 * 

i have felt indignant at the landlord 
ever since I moved in because of his 
delay in making promised repairs. I had 
a lease, so could not entertain any idea of 
moving. 

* * - 

Regarding the stairs, I think this may 
have been caused by the steps in LaFay- 
ette Park that I climb every afternoon 
on my way home from school. It is a 
hard climb and I am very tired these 
cold days when I reach the top because 
I can’t loaf on the park benches. 

7 * * 

_I hardly know who is my neighbor. I 
have certainly wished many times since 
coming to this neighborhood, that I had 
some one who is congenial to be chummy 
with. 
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tion about the dream contexts, and without taking any “‘associations” 
beyond the most general ones which were spontaneously given by the 
subject in filling out the blanks, I made a guess at the probable sig- 
nificancy. This was not done for oracular purposes but simply in 
order to test the possibility of a correct “guess” at what may lie behind 
a given dream. This dream and its interpretation together with the 
correspondence are given as Exhibit I. 


SUMMARY OF EXHIBIT I 


The dream itself was a fancy of a reconstructed apartment. The 
interpretation was a guess at what this might imply. The subject her- 
self perceived that I was not willing to suggest to. pointedly (to a 
comparative stranger) that she might be contempiating something 
more than an apartment, namely, a house with the implication that she 
was to become the mistress of that house. 








Exuisit I d—JAn. 7. 
Other Apartm't 
MAIN ROOM 
B-2 


(Vacan tat fivst) 


My Apartment 
MAIN ROOM 


Twin A partment Dream 
TENTATIVE INTERPRETATION 


Study of the Oniric Parallelism 


A-2 


Thy Yoom 


The likeness of the two apartments, 

















A and B, as revealed in the first scene, 
or the fact that while they are 
floor plan) replicas of each other, thev 


still differ in certain essentials of conven- 


af 

My little room | Hall room or landing 
A-1 D-1 
(cobwebs) 

=< (clothes closets) 
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ience, indicates that you as a dreamer. 




















were establishing a comparison in regard 
First fea- 








to those points of difference. 


ture—one little room (B-1) is accessible 
and the other (A-1) is less so; for you 
have a complete stairway in the room in 
one case and in the other you have only 
a rudimentary stairway as indicated by a 
mere drop in the floor. This is a begin- 


ning of construction work in dream 
fashion and indicates plans to re-arrange 
the little room (A-1). Second, accord- 
ing to the later scenes, the little room 
that is (B-1) appears 


distinctly to use and doors 


more accessible 


staircase 


whereas in this early scene the other little 
room (A-1) is in disuse, as indicated by 
the cobwebs. 
one apartment (your room) is occupied 
but the other room which corresponds 
to it (B-2) is vacant in the other apart- 
ment. (This feature of the dream was 
determined by your desire to rent a room 
in your actual apartment just as the sec- 
ond feature was determined by «your 
desire to make better use of your unused 


kitchen). 


The large room (A-2) in 
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As soon stood out from the maze of details, the subject was ac- 
tually considering the acceptance of an offer of marriage. Instantly, 
there had been drawn into this consideration the whole question of her 
satisfaction or lack of satisfaction in life as she was then living it in her 
apartment. Taking a balance of the pro and con as the dreamer 
was, she seemed to develop a considerable measure of dissatisfaction 


as the net residue. 


This is suggested in the attitude toward the land- 


lord and the desire to break her lease. 
Still, the validity of this statement can be impugned in view of the 
highly involved story that the actual dreams exhibit; and we must 


hasten to simplify it. 


Wishful Element 


In the second scene the unrented room 
is occupied by congenial people. This is 
an obvious wish fulfillment. You were 
wishing that you could rent the room in 
your apartment, as you have indeed since 
stated. The “two delightful college girls” 
indicate perhaps a desire for a greater 
amount of congenial company; also pos- 
sibly a practical consideration as to rent- 
ing to two persons instead of merely one. 

In the third scene the question of 
crowded space comes up. There is a 
crowding of clothes so that the air can- 
not at them. This 
feature you object to as making the dwell- 


get represents a 
ing less attractive and accessible to your 
visitors 


Prospective Aspects 


The little room (B-1) serves for com- 
parison with the other unused little room. 
The contrast indicates that your recon- 
struction of the cobweb room will be in 
the direction of making it like the room 
at the landing. But while we know this 
in scene first, the exact direction of your 
thought is not plain. In scene third we 
may surmise that you envy the greater 
closet room in the landing while you 
deprecate the poor way of hanging the 


clothes. We look further to see what 
you think of doing about it. 

Your next action is to telephone or 
write your landlord. You want him to 
remedy the conditions indicated in scene 
third. The 


actual situation in real life had reached 


This is an echo of real life. 


an acute stage. 


Significance of Stairs and Kitchen 
Cabinet 

So far I have not explained the stair- 
way effects and the irregular outlines. 
Connected with this fact of construction 
is the incident in scene three where you 
toil up three flights of stairs. Now the 
question arises why this apparent prefer- 
ence for toiling upstairs when in real 
life you have an elevator to your apart- 
ment. No doubt this may be a mere 
echo or “perseveration” of the fatigue 
of climbing the of LaFayette 
Park, but it may also (taken with other 
features) indicate that you would rather 


slope 


do the toiling in a house than to do it on 
coming from your work. 

However that may be the last scene 
lightens up the picture greatly. For 
there your enlarging idea of building 
shelves or a kitchen cabinet (as actually 
planned in real life) has spread over the 
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While already I had become familiar with the possible meanings 
or implications of an appeal to one’s landlord and the desire to break 
one’s lease, | did not venture to attribute any very specific symbolism 
to ithere. From the standpoint of onirocritics, resisting the authority 
of one’s landlord, appealing to the police and complaining to the 
authorities are analogous. The suggestion of radical action that is 
contained in them is usually found to be based on a dissatisfaction with 
Fate or with the larger compulsions of life. 

But, in this case, | could not in any way apply such ready-made 
considerations. It was a dream replete with idiosyncracy and it seemed 
sui generis. The correspondence that followed the dream brought 
this feature very clearly to light. Although leaving as problematical 
so many avenues of meaning, my cautious interpretation proved never- 
theless sufficiently exact in certain directions to have made a definite 
“hit” with the subject. 


EXPLORING THE DREAM CONTEXTS 


As a result, she was brought to the idea of searching for those 
wider, more serious implications of the dream that I had refrained 


from fathoming in the interpretation. 

Presently, it turned out that her interest in recording dreams was 
stimulated by the fact that she had for some time been a sufferer from 
nightmares, which were particularly distressing and inexplicable. 


whole face of the building; till it is alla Exnuipir II a—JAn. 17. 


kitchen cabinet, as it were. ‘This auxesis 


Rig a! ( Breadcrust ) 
But it indicates 5 > 


; Regular Pattern Dream 
is common in dreams. 


that your interest runs to a house rather 
than an apartment and that you are per- 
haps in your mind revolving conditions 
under which you would in reality for- 
sake the apartment which you have re- 
constructed and indeed occupy a house. 
In the meantime you are satisfying this 
idea in real life by thinking of your 
apartment as a house and by reconstruct- 
ing it to your satisfaction. 

Not all points as to the actual imagery 
of the dream are clear and may require 
some correction of this interpretation. 


I dreamed that I put my hand to my 
face and found my skin hard like a crust 
of bread. Then I looked in the glass, 
and my face was all covered with a putty- 
colored crust; but 
smooth, it was all marked off in small 
cone-shaped elevations, 


instead of being 
perfectly even 
only the cone had a rounded instead of a 
pointed top, like this 
only absolutely regular. 

That is the feature of BE 
the dream that has the 

horror for me. 
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Before I had time to turn the case over to any of my medical 
ends (psychoanalytic or otherwise), the matter reached such an 
ute stage that I felt obliged to undertake something of an analysis 
yself. It seemed like a matter of First Aid. 

DATA OF EXHIBIT II 

The subject manifested an acute distress in treating what seemed, 
from her account, to be a horrible sense of fear. Her self control was 
taxed in relating certain recurrent dreams that had recently become 
very prominent. (Exhibit II @ and b). I bear vividly in mind the 
nature of her appeal to me. She phrased as impersonally as possible 
an evident abhorrence for the memory of the dream. She said she 
could not stand the horror of it any more. 

As a first step in dealing with the matter, I assured the subject 
that it was possible to remove dreams, as I had done it in some in- 
stances, through producing experimental rest states, which seemed to 
antidote abnormalities of dreaming.* I told her that as a last resort 
| would pass on the necessary technique to her, namely, that for ac- 
quiring aptitude in deliberate relaxation. In the meantime, however, 
| suggested that she should try to get rid of the dream by “drawing its 
teeth.” I told her that technical study along these lines had shown that 
many dreams are rooted in some unsatisfied desire or unresolved 
mental adjustment. My theory was stated that necessary adjustments 
can be brought about even without full knowledge of the origin of the 
dream. 

Nevertheless I counselled her to try to remember, next time the 
dream came, all that she could about its possible connexion with the 


past. In order to insure adequate efforts at reminiscence, I impressed 
this suggestion forcibly upon the patient, sitting as she was in a com- 
fortable chair in the parlor with her eyes closed. This was conversa- 
tional exhortation rather than ‘“‘hypnoidal” suggestion. 


THE ANAMNESIS OF THE SKIN PHOBIA 


Judged by first results, the suggestion, as such, did not become 
particularly effective, from the standpoint of the subject. But as 
experimenter, I regarded a certain amount of preliminary non-success 
as a practical necessity. I did not see how results could be accomplish- 
ed without some incidental pain—the pain of drawing the teeth of the 
dream. 





*I did not realize then that a technique for disposing of annoying dreams formed 
part of the armamentarium of Descartes as spiritual director. (See Adam & Tannery). 
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Shortly after, I obtained a full record of the horrible nightmare 
This will be found in-the notes following upon the so-called Honey. 


comb Dream. 


(Exhibit II b). 


Evidently, the fancied presence of a pattern upon the skin was a 
feature of the horror and to this extent the dream partook of the 


nature of a skin phobia. 


have predisposed her to the formation of such associations. 


The dreamer’s interest in her skin might 


Con- 


sidering also the fact that the subject was not a quite young woman, 
but was at an age where the condition of one’s skin makes a marked 
difference in the appearance of youthfulness or the reverse, it was not 
unnatural to suppose that the phobia had something to do with the 


Exuisit II] a—JAn. 17 
Regular Pattern Dream (Breadcrust) 
INVENTORY 
Scenery, Stage Setting. and W eather: 
101. Bedroom, including mirror. 
Characters: 
201. Myself. 
Stage Setting: 
301. Face marked off into elevations; 
perfectly even, cone-shaped. 
302. Putty colored crust on face. 
Situations, Acts, and Turns: 
401. Feeling of face. 
402. Going to glass and examining face. 
403. (Wakes up suddenly). 
Emotional Tone 
501. Curiosity. 
502. Disgust. 
Special Mention: 
801. Putty color. 


Regular Pattern Dream 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Has been worried about appearance of 
family has said it was getting 
She was never vain, 


face ; 
wrinkled. 
but was a pretty child; in tableaux. 
Felt crust and irregularity simultane- 
ously with texture. 
Proud of skin as a child. 


Has been interested lately. 

Always on some surface that ought to 
be smooth. 

Always putty-colored. 

Had a horror of oysters. Butler told 
her they were alive. 

Eats oysters now, but never bites them. 

Always had honey in comb; could not 
eat it until she was in Switzerland. 

Cannot remember when she has been 
without the feeling. 

Mother said she always ate with her 
eyes. Mother is living. 

The dream always wakes her up; 
shudders all over. 

No crisis now, nor any recent crisis. 

[In spite of this, it developed subject 


was considering an offer of marriage.| 


Exuisit II } 
Regular (Honeycomb) Pattern Dream 
HISTORY 


It isn’t always a part of me that 1s 
marked off in that way; and it isn’t 
necessarily a part of any one that '|s 
marked off. The pattern is not always 
cone-shaped, and it is not always a hard 


crust. 





told 
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ar of growing old. However obtrusive, this supposition was simply 


held in reserve and played no guiding part in the exploration that 


followed. 


[he experimenter had hardly got oriented as to the actual content 


of the strange nightmares (Exhibit II a, b, and c) when a second 


appeal for help was received. 


\ Exhibit II d). 


The situation seemed 


then suficiently serious to require another appointment with the sub- 


ject, if only to strengthen her confidence. 
When I saw her that evening (January 19) she was so affected 
by this repeated recurrence of the dream (Exhibit II d) that she 


remained with her face buried in her hands, refusing absolutely to 


vive any details because of the very horror of mentioning them. When 


But very often | dream of some sur- 
ce that is covered with absolute reg- 
larity by some kind of something that 

jects from the surface, and it is al- 

is crowded together. And it fills 
me with a perfect horror. I am never 
entirely free from the feeling of re- 
pulsion. 


The sight of tripe affects me in the 
same way and to the same degree. The 
honey-comb has the same effect, but to a 
much less degree. 

| can’t remember when I haven't had 
this dream; but it comes more frequently 
lately, and the sensation of shuddering 
disgust comes back whenever my mind is 
not really busy. 


What you said to-night about enter- 
ing upon such work as a Doctor has made 
me hope that you could and would take 
me as a patient. 

| have used all m, will power, and 1 
have a good deal, to rid myself of this 
fancy and to reason myself out of the 
sickening disgust at the sight of a surface 
covered with absolutely uniform and reg- 


ularly arranged projections; but I am 
afraid that my very effort has made the 
thing get a stronger hold. 

Of course I would rather not have any 
one know about this, for it seems awfully 
silly. 


Exuisit I] c—JAN. 17 
Regular Pattern Dream (Orange) 


FIRST RECURRENCE (Correspondence ) 


My dear Mr. H—— :— 


The dream came again this afternoon 
(4.30 P. M.). 
I was holding a beautiful golden yel- 


It was very brief: 


low orange in my hand, when it suddenly 
changed to a putty-colored, coarse skin, 
covered with the regular cone-shaped 
elevations crowded together. 

I hope you can cure me; I dread hav- 
In fact, I don’t be- 
Of course I 


ing it come again. 
lieve that I can stand it. 
can and shall; only it would be a great 
relief to think I would never have that 
sensation again. 


Yours cordially, 
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I pointed out to her, in as persuasive a way as possible, the necessity 
of making this disclosure of the content of the dream, she finally gave 
the following account; accompanying her narrative with unfeigned 
movements of shuddering repulsion: 


“The regular pattern this time was all over my 
chest and it looked like the underside of a star 
fish. And these regular projections also waved 


and crawled like the tentacles of a star fish.”’ 


Whatever I may have thou,ht about the possible meaning of this 
mass of crawling crowded projections, I said nothing about it. 
no attempt to explain the matter to her in any scientific, or still less 


INVENTORY—FIRST RECURRENCE 


Scenery, Stage Setting, and Weather: 
101. At home. 


Characters: 
201. Myself. 


Stage Properties: 
301. Beautiful golden-yellow orange. 
302. Putty-colored, coarse skin, covered 
with cone-shaped elevations. 


Situations, Acts, and Turns: 
401. Examining orange. 


402. Metamorphosis of orange. 
Emotional Tone 
501. Horror. 


Exuisit Il d—JAan. 19 

Regular Pattern Dream (Starfish) 

SECOND RECURRENCE 

I have had the horrible dream again. 
I am afraid your suggestion had lost its 
force because I was not able to find out 
the cause. I think I never shall because 
the details of the dream make me so sick 
with disgust that any other impression is 


crowded out. 


I made 


I feel rather hopeless over the whole 
affair, but your theory is interesting any 
way and the other two dreams work out 
most beautifully. 

If you only were not so busy, I should 
ask you to (what do you call it) give 
me a treatment, or operate, or prescribe; 
but I suppose that is out of the question. 


Exuisit II e—JAn. 21. 

Regular (Honeycomb) Pattern Dream 
CORRESPONDENCE 

My dear Mr. H——:— 

Mother wrote me that she and her 
mother had been poisoned by eating 
honey, and that she has a vivid recollec- 
tion of the terrible agony she suftered 
and 


writhed 


remembers how her 
the pain. She 
not whether I 

In fact, she has no recollection 


from it, also 


mother with 
does remember liked 
honey. 
of any of her children being affected one 
way or the other by the sight or taste o! 
honey. She said we always had it be- 
cause my father liked it, but that she had 
to be very careful not to get any taste 


of it. I don’t see how this could have 
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in any psycho-analytic, sense. I simply treated it as one treats any 
horrible happening, that is to say, by reassurance and encouragement. 

It is well to make this clear because of the mention, in Miss W's 
letter of January, 19th, of my theory. (Exhibit II d). This held no 
reference to any specific origin for her dreams but to dreams in gen- 
eral and to their being largely the result of entanglements of unassimi- 
lated memories. This was the “resolution of physiological states” 
idea, in contrast to the Freudian belief in the need for a conscious 
Aristotelian catharsis. It was along the line of promoting disentangle- 
ment of physiological memories that we proceeded to study the implica- 


this tions of the “pattern” dreams. 

ade 

less ALLEGED PRE-NATAL INFLUENCES 

whole Meantime I had asked the subject to write her mother, inquiring 
y any what possible origin such a dream could have in the events of Miss 
k out W’s childhood. The investigator was somewhat bowled over by the 

fact that a reply to this inquiry about the Honeycomb Dream resulted 

rould in a suggestion of prenatal influences, as will be seen in Exhibit II e. 
give Conjectures in this direction, however, yielded only futile clues. The 
ribe; mother’s extreme distaste for honey seemed to be merely a coincidence. 


= Certainly it did not explain away the dreams associated with the honey- 
comb pattern, inasmuch as, on second thought, I realized that the 
dreamer did not herself have a horror of honey. Thus the pattern— 
not the substance—became the significant matter for investigation. 
Further exploration showed a rather bare field of associations 
around the “patterns.”” The phantasies carried no suggestion of any 


her transcendental, anthropological memory, but they did reflect a very 
iting 

yl lec- s meee ; 
affected me, because my grandmother ably that I am not inclined to probe into 
eres my past any further. 


h died before I was born, and my mother 
eT . . 
found out that she couldn’t eat honey I would like you to come to my house 
She wear a . ; 2" : 

f REE MEGE ts Friday night. I have already begun the 
liked before she was married. 
‘ ' ; changes that probably called forth my 
“tion She says she is sure that I was never ‘ 


ae : dream, and I am so proud of my work 
one badly frightened when I was a child ; and : 


Mie tly dj bed j that I would like to show it off. Also I 
> of that I was | rentally distur i . 1 ; 
. re ey Cee & expect a friend, Miss G——, to be with 


any way; that I was a most ordinary, 
commonplace child, only much naughtier 


than any of the rest. You can see prob- 


me, and she is very much interested in 
what I have told her about your theory. 
Yours cordially, 
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dist.nct sentiment of horror associated with particular sensory images, 
represented in sleep. 


DREAM § RELATION TO WAKING LIFE 


The sentiment of horror under these circumstances, was not 
entirely without parallel to similar disturbances that she had experi- 
enced in waking life. But her waking horror of ‘‘pasty-colored oysters” 
(which is cited in her free associations, Exhibit Il a, and was due to 
the butler telling her that oysters were alive) had no such importance 
now or in the past as to justify regarding oysters as the focus for the 
extreme emotion experienced in the dreams. Here, the inventorial 
technique secured a just balance in weighing the relative importance of 
evidential items. (I find that the insignificant, rather than the most 
significant, items in the inventory often furnish links whereby one can 
rearrange the dream items in a new and true synthetic picture of the 
real subconscious situation). 

All the obvious clues seemed to prove futile. 

Now, let us contemplate the state of the problem after the hor- 
rible star-fish dream (Exhibit II d). The regular pattern was not the 
only horrible element on Jan. 17 and 19, but pasty aspects and the 
putty colored, coarse skin, and, finally, the tripe-like rough surface 
played a part. 

The problem is, of course, to form these scattered impressions 
anew into a whole, acting on the principle so well stated by Emerson: 
“The Ego partial makes the-dream; the Ego total makes the inter- 
pretation.” 

The scant items so far obtained are, or were, according to my 
hypothesis at the time, elements of the unadjusted memory. Their 
scantiness represented the discrepancy that Aristotle has so beautifully 
defined by the distinction that he makes between Memory and Remin- 
iscence. The reminiscence of this subject was obviously lame, the 
memory was the x in the problem. The reminiscence had blanks in it, 
and, in fact, many of the elements might be supposed to be actual 
distortions of the original. 


CORRECTING THE DISTORTION OF MEMORY 


I might have taken, had I known it at the time, my text from 
Aristotle: 
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‘The most skillful interpreter of dreams is he who can 
discover resemblances. For a plain dream can be in- 
terpreted by anybody. By resemblances, I mean, as 
I said before, that the pictures of imagination are very 
like pictures in water. In the latter, when the move- 
ment is violent, the reflection and picture bear no re- 
semblance to reality. And so the clever interpreter is 
one who can quickly distinguish and see at a glance in 
a confused and distorted picture the suggestion of the 
man or horse or whatever the given object may be.” 


Given the broken and distorted elements—required: to find the 
original that lay back in the past, changed now by anamorphosis. 
To do this, it seemed to me that it was necessary to have more dreams. 
For I had absolute faith that the actual connections within the nervous 
system (i. e. within the system of registered neurograms, as Morton 
Prince calls them) would declare themselves. That is, the totality 
of the memory that I was seeking for (as the original impress) could 
only be restored by reanimating the seemingly inert links of thought. 
It is, in the language of telephone operations, a case of ‘re-establishing 
the connection.”’ It would appear that what had so much difficulty in 
becoming clear in the dream and what was testified to with so much 
effort in waking life must be sought in those unconscious depths where 
it seemed to be, as it were, sunken. Further dreaming, rather than 
more analysis or association tests, was to be my line of communication. 
Thus, it was not for the experimenter to analyze, but for the dreamer 
to work out the matter by a synthesis of memory elements. Even 
at this time my conception of what Freud calls the Dream Work was 
entirely different from his. I believed its dynamic aspect to be an 
adjustment of neural conflicts and that the various dream items were 
merely echoes of the battling of tendencies; thus eliminating “Censor- 
ship” and other alleged mechanisms, except possibly “Dramatization.” 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that the nightmare 
features which were the very centre of the psycho neurosis were con- 


spicuously deficient in dramatization, so far! 
Now, for a time, we have only to consider ordinary types of 


dreams. 

The first one following this incident (Exhibit III1) is called 
“The Draughty Window Dream.” It is plain enough that it was 
dictated by a reaction to the sensation of cold. It had features that 
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cannot be very well understood, unless we use the same explanation that 
I have already presented in connexion with dreams of Insufficient 
Clothing and Flying Dreams (1919). I refer particularly to the con- 
course of people, i. e., the trafic going on by the bedside of the dream- 
er. This aspect is reflected in the various items of the dream, number- 
ed 102. Sidewalk from bed to window; 202-8. people; 503. the cheeri- 
ness and hurry of the passers-by. (See Exhibit III, Inventory). 


EXHIBIT Ill. UNCONSCIOUS PERCEPTIONS POSSIBLE 


The featuring of traffic in dreams is very often the result of 
heart-beats. They are perceived in sleep without actually attaining to 
conscious presentation, but are vicariously reflected to consciousness 
through some pre-formed associative link belonging to the heart action. 
In this case, hurry, and the sense of multiplicity reflect the palpita- 


tations. 
kinship to the well-known Dream of Insufficient Clothing. 
shows the bed clothes drawn up around the dreamer, yet in item 302 
the element of insufficient clothing appears also. 
that the dream represents is a simple reflection of exposure to the 


Exuisit III] a—Fes. 6. 
Draughty Window Dream 

I dreamed that I was sleeping in my 
own apartment. Everything in the room 
was just as I had the furniture then, and 
my windows were all open, as I always 
have them, all through the apartment. 

The only thing that was different was, 
that there seemed to be a sidewalk be- 
tween my bed and the window, and a 
continuous line of people passing by. I 
recognized nearly all of them, and wished 
that I felt that I could bother them to 
put down my windows, as I was very 
cold. But they were all so busy,—many 
of them seemingly in a great hurry,— 
that I didn’t feel that I could ask them 
to do even such a simple thing as it seem- 
ed to me. 
and I asked you to close the window. 
You closed the window willingly and 


Then you came walking along, 


went on your way. 


For the rest, the dream quite evidently bears other signs of 


Item 303 


Possibly the most 


Exuisit III 4 
Draughty Window Dream 
SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS 

It was one of those nights, about two 
weeks ago, when it became very cold be- 
fore m rning. 

I was so sure that you had closed the 
window, that when I awoke, my first 
thought was: How very cold it must be 
this morning, for it is still so cold in this 
room in spite of the fact that the window 
is closed. Then I looked at the windows, 
and was most astonished at finding them 
wide open. 

There seemed to be nothing at all in- 
congruous in my dream at having a side- 
walk by the side of my bed, or in the fact 
that people were passing by. All the 
people were going in the same direction, 
from the head to the foot of the bed,— 
and yet I recognized them. ‘There were 
many of my present pupils, a few of my 
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cold and of desire for warmer covering, with active circulatory re- 
sponses. Only one element relating to the particular phobia that we 
are describing here appears in this dream, and that is problematical. 
This is the representation of the experimenter (209) in the dream. 
This calls up in free association “The fact that I am relying on you 
to help me to get over the unpleasant dream.” 

As tending to give significance to this association I may say that 
the laconic treatment accorded the dreamer and the inattention paid 
by me, as a character in the dream (209), to the dreamer (201) 
reflected a certain actuality in our social relations. For, as soon as 
the pathological dream came up, with the question of giving something 
like professional aid, I naturally avoided any conversation that was 
not absolutely necessary; partly because I feared the effect of chance 
remarks in complicating the rapport and partly because I wished to 
make the records of the case more valid by making them as experi- 
mental as possible. That is to say, | communicated with Miss Theresa 
W by correspondence as exclusively as possible and took precau- 
tions against chance contacts. ‘Thus the present record is not some- 





thing culled from complex personal relationships, but is on the con- 


former pupils (one at present instructor Exnisir III ¢ 


in ———— University, whom I haven't Deraughty Windew Dream 
seen since last June; but as I was es- 

pecially interested in him, I thought in VE SRY 
my dream of asking him to close the Scenery, Stage Setting, and Weather: 
window, but did not venture to); Miss 101. My own apartment. 

M., Miss W., and that queer Mrs. P. at 102. Sidewalk from bed to window. 

the boarding house. They were scatter- 103. Open windows. 

ed along, and you were the last one, for 104. Cold morning. 


ith suppose ‘losing of the win- ‘ 
with the (supposed) closing Cteniattiies 


dow, the dream ended. You were the Pe Pos ont bien Oe 
only one without hat and coat, though : 
that did not impress me in the dream. 
Everyone, including myself, was cheerful. 
They all said “Good morning” to me 
and made some remark about a pleasant 


202. People. 207. Miss. W. 
203. Present pupils. 208. Mrs. P. 
204. Former pupils. 209. You. 
205. Instructor. 


: - an , a oa 
day, except you. You said “Good morn- Stage Properties: 


ing,” and closed the window at my re- 3°1- People all dressed for street except 
209. 

302. Shirtsleeves of 209. 

303. Bed-clothes drawn up around shoul- 


ders. 


quest, without saying anything. 
I had the bedclothes drawn up around 
my shoulders. 
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trary, a cleancut record of a series of events in which I, as interpreter 


of dreams, displayed the minimum of influence. 

It follows from this situation (which was consistently maintained 
to the end) that the present record exemplified a virtually spontaneous 
‘settings of an idea.’”’ What 


reaction in what Morton Prince calls the 
we were looking for was the “settings’’ of the particular images, item- 
ized in the dream inventory, among which those of greatest interest 
were the peculiar regular pattern, the putty color, and the changes in 
skin texture. 


HIDDEN RELATION OF SETTING TO EMOTION 


The “‘settings”’ that will be disclosed presently for these elements 
of memory appear in turn involved in the sentiment of horror. This 
raises the question of what relation there is between the sheerly mental 
‘settings’ and the felt emotional experiences of the dream. This is a 
matter of more than passing interest, although, to be sure, it is es- 
sentially a matter of definitions and terminology. 

William McDougall in Chapter VI of his /ntroduction to Social 
Psychology, says ‘““We have seen that a sentiment is an organized 
system of emotional dispositions centered about the idea of some 
object. The organization of the sentiment in the developing mind 
is determined by the course of experience; that is to say, the sentiment 
is a growth in the structure of the mind that is not natively given in the 
inherited constitution.” 

Disregarding certain qualifications of this formula, which the 
author puts in, we may say that the emotional dispositions active in 
horror, loathing, disgust and so on, seemed here to be organized about 
the idea of something pasty or of something regularly patterned or of 


Situations, Acts and Turns: Exuisirt III d 
401. Continuous line of people passing 2 
from head to foot of bed, saluting Draughty Window Dream 
me as they passed. ASSOCIATIONS 
402. My request that you close the 
window. It was an extremely cold night. 
403. Closing window and passing on. There was a party that afternoon at 
Emotional Tone the house of one of the school girls. 
501. Apparent naturalness of having Had had a visit with two former 
sidewalk in bedroom. pupils three days earlier. 
502. Discomfort on account of cold. The fact that I am relying on you to 
503. Cheeriness but hurry of passersby. help me get over the unpleasant dream. 
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something now scaly, now rough, now villous, affecting the skin. If it 
should turn out (in the “‘anamnesis’’ or active remembrance) that 
the putty color and the regular pattern and the scaly appearance and 
the projections are memories with a common link, this would give us 


a clue to the “setting” or “‘settings’’ of the items under scrutiny. 

But what should be ca'led the “sentiment” in this case ? 

As I understand McDougall’s conception of the emotions and 
Prince’s conception of the registration of memories, it is not incon- 
sistent for me to say that the hidden links in memory (i. e. experi- 
ences) are the “settings” of the Honeycomb Pattern and other similar 
items. Either of or both (A) the obvious, patent items of the dream 
and (B) their hidden, sub-jacent settings may be regarded as actively 
linked with (C) the emotional dispositions, thus forming the senti- 
ment—which in this case happens to be abnormal. (A three-cornered 
relation is graphically most intelligible). 

A debatable question remains as to the degree of activity of (B) 
the hidden elements. Does the emotion derive directly from the 
object (so horrible) in thought and thus energize the mechanism of 
emotional response, or does (A) the horrible object simply emerge 
into clearness while the hidden setting of experience (B) really pulls 
the strings of (C) the emotional mechanism? This is a question 
hard for me to answer, even supposing the most profound under- 
standing of Miss W’s dreams. To describe acceptably their mechan- 
ism, whatever it may be, one must presume upon a large factor of 
conventional agreement as to naming and classifying the elements 
that we have identified. Unquestionably, we discern the emotion of 
horror in the dreams and we are in search of a setting, which we may 
(in our present obscurity) suppose to be a factor in the arousal of that 
emotion. 





EXHIBIT 





1V 





AND V 





The next dream does not seem to help us on the way. In spite of 
my care to explore possible “settings” of a trauma, I could obtain no 
such evidence. Miss W’s dream is itself not colored by the fear of 
what might happen to her little niece; that occurred as an aftermath 
in the waking state. The vehicle upsetting in the dream might suggest 
that possibly there had been some upset in the dreamer’s past, in which 
a vehicle was concerned. The fact that the young girl’s dress was 


soiled admits of symbolical connotations. But any attempt at making 
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the symbolical meaning do for an interpretation, seemed to take one 
far from the probable mental setting. 

Turning to the physiological side, I thought that I recognized the 
stigmata of a modified Flying Dream. That is to say, the tipping up of 
the vehicle under the dreamer’s pressure when bearing down upon it, 
strongly suggests the paradoxical feature of the Flying Dream, in 
which gravity is defied. But only one who believes as I do that flying 
dreams are normally caused by vascular and kinesthetic sensations 
would follow this reasoning. Yet, as I have shown in recent papers on 
the subject, the physiological sensations of the flying dream (from 
blood vessel reactions and muscular hypotonia) directly cause many 
dreams that are, however, not overt and outright flying dreams. 

[ was satisfied for the time being to judge this dream as a modi- 
fied flying dream, instigated by the chilly atmosphere in which this 
subject elected to sleep all through the winter. 

RAMIFICATIONS OF THE VEHICULAR DREAMS 
The dreams so far have been essentially related in their immediate 


aspects only to current events. 
The next dream, known as “The Sand Sleigh Dream,” brought 


Exuipit [V a—Fep. 15 fidence, but the automobile acted very 
queerly. It kept tipping; tipping very 
high on one side, and then tipping on the 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS other side, and the funny part I noticed 
about it was, that it would tip up on the 
side where I pressed down. 


Auto Sled Dream 


Dr. H——, I want to tell you a dream 
that I had. I haven’t dreamed for an 
awfully long time; in fact, not since I 
told you my last dream. Last night, I 
had a dream that made such an impres- 
sion on me that it caused me to keep in 
my little niece. She was going out, and 
I told her she mustn’t go out because I 


was afraid something might happen to 
her. all soiled. 


That is all that I can recall. 


My niece and some one, Miss H—— 
I think, were on the front seat, and it 
turned into a sleigh, but without horses 
and steered by a wheel still. The street 
was all slush, and finally my niece steered 
across the street, and the sleigh over- 
turned and Florence’s white dress was 


Exuisit IV bd 


Auto Sled Dream 


Exuisit V a—Marcu 12 
; , Sand Sleigh Dream 
I dreamed I was in an automobile; 
somebody was riding with me; I think Scene One. You were sitting in a 
it was my niece. I had perfect con- comfortable chair in my dining room, 
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iding to the remote past. 


experimeter into touch for the first time with channels of memory 


At first sight, to those familiar with my paper explaining the 


tect of goose-flesh upon the fancies of the dreamer, it would follow 
at the Sand Sleigh Dream (combining images of granulation and of 
ansportation) must represent the reaction to cold, like the former 





In this scene, the phantasy of a heart- 
amination by a physician corresponds in 
curious way to the actual course of the 
anges in the heart-beat under chill. 
Stronger and slower pulsations follow 
ipon the constriction of the dermal ar- 
terioles, and are reflected in the slow mo- 
ns of the dreamer just after she has 
discarded her fancied “tight clothes.” Pre- 


ehicular dream (Auto-Sled Dream). 


ANALYSIS OF THE SAND SLEIGH 






















DREAM 





cedingly, these same tight clothes annunci- 
ated the blanching and shrinking of the 
skin. The “birds and flowers” on the 
kimono annunciate the return of vitality 
through dilation of the blood-vessels, fol- 
lowing the vasco-constriction. For the 
draining of the skin is the first protective 
reaction to cold, while the flushing of its 
surface with warm blood is the second. 








and | was standing by your side. You 
said, “Go in the other room and draw 
the curtains and take off your tight 
clothes. I cannot prescribe for you until 
| have listened to your heart.” 

I went into the kitchen and put on a 
kimono and wondering all the time why 
| was obeying you. Then I went back to 
you very slowly. 

Scene Two. At once the scene chang- 
ed and we were riding swiftly over, a 
desert. You were holding me in your 
arms, with your face bending over me in 


a most protective way, and keeping me 
warm with a large rug that was around 
both of us. You were driving two 
brown horses that seemed to be frighten- 
ed and you were keeping them from run- 
ning away with us by talking to them. 
Then you said, “We must stop here be- 
cause of the storm.” So you got off the 
sled and unfastened the horses, and turn- 
ed them so that their bodies would shelter 
us as much as possible from the wind and 
sand. Then my alarm clock went off 
with a loud whirr—and I was awake. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SAND SLEIGH 


(In more pronounced chill this stage No. 
2 might be annunciated by a floating sen- 
sation or a dream of flying). 

Other annunciators are: 1. The horses 


running away—palpitations of the heart 
when it changes mode of contraction to 
2. The 
attack of goose-flesh through responsive- 


The fancy 


meet vaso-dilation. sand-storm— 
ness of Sympathetic System. 3. 
of comfort and protection—this scene ob- 
viously agrees with the automatic seeking 
after warmth and shelter. 

This outline of the reconstitution could 
be amplified to show the aptitude of the 
mind for combining into one fanciful pic- 
ture a hint of all the cues playing upon 
the sensorium. (See “deadly parallels” in 
papers of June, 1918, August, 1919, and 
April, 1920). 

(Legend continued on page 176) 

In this dream the romantic element is 
apocryphal because without true relation 
to the situation of the dreamer, if we con- 
sider only the meanings that lie on the 
face of the dream. Looking below to the 


subjacent content, and viewing there an 


automatic to accidental circum- 
stances (chill in the night) we are able to 


relation between 


response 
trace a highly specific 
stimulus and reaction. 

3eyond this, however, there is always a 
possibility that some past unadjusted situ- 
ation, being drawn back into the memory, 
responses on its own ac- 


may stimulate 


DREAM 
count which require a complicated resolu- 


tion apart from the immediate circum- 


stances. This is exactly what crops out 
in the Sand Sleigh Dream, where several 
items (the black suit and protective atti- 
tude of the man, the form of the sled and 
identity of the horses) prove to be bor- 
rowings from the remote past. Such cases 
are the ones that led the orthodox Freudi- 
ans to expect in most dreams an infantil 
sexual “latent content.” 


we will call the childhood mem- 


and 

Here 
ories by the non-committal term “renas- 
cent content.” This did not come to full 
light till the Dotted Fabrics Dream, three 
days later (March 15). 

For the present, we may say that the 
meaning of the dream is attained by sur- 
veying its context from three aspects 
(1) The patent content—what the dream 
narrative means on the face of it. 

The subjacent content—underlying inter- 
play of cue-and-recall systems, traceable 
to adventitious impressions of the imme- 
diate present or recent past. (3) Lastly 
one may pick out of these two, and set 
apart the renascent content—or “echoes 
from the past’—which may put one o1 
the track of unduly persistent reactions to 
an urresolved bygone situation. (Set 
“resolution of the unadjusted” as discuss- 
ed in author’s paper in the Journal of Ab- 
normal Phychology for February-March, 


1916). 
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At this stage of events, if | had been too well satisfied with the 
ew that vehicles simply reflect heart-beats, | might have missed a 
ue. But applying the Inventorial Technique as I did, the sleigh could 


t fail to receive its due meed of attention. 


“ee 


, anamnesis to have been a 


Its prototype proved 


stone boat” of the type used in clearing 


rricultural lands of their incumbent rocks—a specific memory of 


hildhood. 


Bit V 6B—MarcuH 12 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


thes reflect: 1. Cold 2. Warmth) 
In scene one you were in a black suit. 
d on a most exaggerated street suit, 

. skirt so tight I could hardly walk 
verything about it was in the ex- 

e except the color; that was brown. 
When I back the other 


[ had on a gay Japanese kimono 


came from 
th a sprawly design of birds and but- 


flies embroidered on a_ blue silk 
ind. 
In scene two, the sled was wooden. 
We each had on long cloaks beside the 
large rug which you held around both. 


The sled 


is like an old-fashioned stone-boat on a 


ind was blowing around us. 


irm. 
xHIBIT V c 
Sand Sleigh Dream 
INVENTORY 


Scenery, Stage Setting, and Weather: 
o1. Dining-room, furnished. 
102. Kitchen. 
03. Desert. 
o5. Wind and sand storm. 
Characterss 
1. Dreamer. 
a. La oe 


. Two brown horses. 


Stage Properties: 
Black suit. 
Comfortable chair. 
(Curtains ). 


Tight clothes. [numbness }. 


301. 


Gay Japanese kimono (birds and 
butterflies on blue silk ground ). 
Sled 


Large rug. 


306. (stone). 
307. 


308. 


309. 


Long cloaks. 
Brown hide (of horses). 
Situations: 


401. Directions for professional exam- 
ination, and carrying out same. 

402. Riding. 

403. Stopping for refuge. 

Emotional Tone 

501. Kind protecting attitude of 202. 

502. Fright of horses, and 202’s control 
of them 

EXHIBIT V D 

Sand Sleigh Dream 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Scene I: 
ed by the fact of doctor and patient, and 


I thought it was suggest- 


that my doctor always tests my heart 
whenever anything is the matter with me. 

I have ordered a kimono to be made 
for me in Japan, and am naturally much 
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The appearance of sentimentality in the Sand Sleigh Dream 
although absent in the Auto Sled Dream, might perhaps suggest to 
the reader that a love element dictated the phantasy. But I have 
already argued against attributing too much importance to the love 
element in dreams provoked by chill. I have shown in a discussion of 
the Angry Sheik Scene how the characteristic response to cold bears a 
certain analogy to the reaction of love and to other emotions. It is, 
therefore, not strange here that the psychological response should 
have attained an intensity quite out of proportion to any immediate 
influence of the love emotion itself. It is another case of Hobbes’ 
circle. 

As to Uebertragung, | may say that in the clinics where I “‘an- 
alyzed”’ patients, I learned how very easy it may be for the experi- 
menter to flatter himself that he is the actual object of the feelings 
ostensibly centering upon him in the dream. In many cases the phy- 
sician appears in the dreams of the patient merely as a result of the 
recency association—and thus he is not as deeply impressive to the 
patient as might otherwise appear. 

Although the subject, in this case, regarded the investigator's 
appearance in her dream with some annoyance, I was able to assure 
her that the romantic réle in the dream was in reality assignable to 


excited about it. The design on the and the workmen cleared away the lawns 
ordered kimono though is dog-wood blos- in the spring and autumn of the stones. 
soms, and the color is rose-pink. We have a great many racing horses, and 


Scene II: 1 cannot explain this scene. the team was like a little team that we 
The swift horses and running away 
could be only your attitude and you are 


not doing so in the dream. I have not 


always used when we wanted to go 
quickly in bad weather. They didn't 
have much style, but they could pick their 
way quickly over bad roads. They were 
a cross-breed Kentuckian and Arabian, 
and consequently always ready to run 


seen any of those desert, sand-storm plays, 
but, of course, I have heard them talked 


about a good deal. 
away. There were no workmen who 


, . would ever have dared to fondle us, but 
Exuipit V e—Marcu 12 ; ; , 

we often rode on the stone-boat and the 
roller. There was no sand within fifteen 
miles that I know of; but three or four 
times every summer the whole family: 
father, mother, and eight children, or 
The stone boat is a part of my child- seven, would drive to the lake fo~- a long 


hood. We had a large country place, delightful picnic. 


Sand Sleigh Dreax 


POSTSCRIPT TO LETTER 
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some other person for whom she had substituted me, as a result of the 
recency association. This proved essentially true; for, by not adven- 
turing into any attempt to explain Uebertragung in the usual way, I 
made it easier for her memory to bring up, (as will be seen) the image 
of the one who had touched her life deeply and so far permanently. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL MOTIVE FOR SANDSLEIGH DREAMS 


The essential point here is that, properly interpreting the fancies 
even of the romantic part of the dream, they are seen to arise from 
the state of chill experienced by the dreamer at the time. The picture 
of a professional heart examination is readily understandable as reflect- 
ing the more pronounced heart beats which frequently follow upon 
the typical skin reaction to cold. Then there is the apperception of 
goose-flesh that belongs to such a reaction, as I have elsewhere worked 
itout. (cf. p. 186). This explains the representation of the sand, just 
as the movement of the horses corresponds to the warming-up stage 
of the dreamer’s physiological response. The final dream element 
is conscious warmth itself, also mirrored as comfort and protection. 

So far, the dream is indeed a modified form of the Insufficient 
Clothing Dream. Its explanation bears striking resemblances to that 
which I gave for the Angry Sheik Scene, in which the physiological 
reaction to cold leads to the fancies of love and of bride-carrying. 

Thus the apparently massive romantic significancy melts down 
under the physiological analysis! 

The postscript to the letter of March 12, however, is the part to 
which we should turn for the possible openings that lead back to 
childhood associations. First, it must be noted that (to acquit my 
conscience ) I made inquiry of the subject in writing whether there was 
any possibility of sex trauma (in connexion with the stone boat) on the 


farm. A negative answer was returned. Through a misunderstand- 


ing, the inquiry itself was destroyed. 
SETTINGS OF ““THEN’’ AND OF “‘NOW” 


The stone boat item did indeed open up the channels toward 
childhood. Contemporaneous memories were enlarged upon in the 
next dream, which is the last that we shall have to consider. 

Although I have spoken of “contemporaneous” memories fol- 
lowing up the infantile Stone-Boat recollection, it is noteworthy that 
the dream of the Dotted Fabrics (Exhibit VI) combines in one picture 
“my sister as she is now” (Item 205) with “my three brothers as they 
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when I was four” 


(Item 206). 
anachronisms—at least I have found it to be so in parallel cases. 


There is significance in these 
Sim- 


ilar examples indicate that the collocation of personalities of two dif- 
ferent dates implies an adjustment of mind concerning events related 


respectively to the two dates. 


This dream revealed settings of ideas pertaining to a childhood 
sentiment, a sentiment that attached itself to the personality of Dr. 
George. The presence of the sister in the dream represents the NOW 


Exuipit VI a—Marcu 15 


Dotted Fabrics Dream 


My mother, sister, father, three older 
brothers, and the Rev. George, were all 
sitting in the large sunny living-room, or 
hall, of the house of my childhood. It 
was a beautiful summer day, and the 
large full-length windows were standing 
open. Beyond the 


broad veranda, and then our lovely old- 


windows was the 


fashioned garden, and the dusty country 
beyond. We 


pleasantest conversation ; mother, and sis- 


road were having the 


ter, and 


I were embroidering. I sat 
where I could see the road, and so was 
the first to see the three soberly-dressed, 
sombre-looking women plodding along 
the dusty road. I spoke to my mother, 
who at once came to the door, saying, 
“Why, I didn’t know they were coming 
to-day.”” We all seemed to be sorry that 
they were coming, but were polite and 
guarded in what we said; and in some 
way it was indicated that it was the min- 
ister’s wife and grown-up sisters who 
were coming. 

Then I as the four-year-old child ran 
through the door to the grown-up me, 
and seizing my hand, looked at it eager- 
ly as one scans the face of a person one 
As she looked at my hand, 
large and white and 


is tond of. 


it became very 


smooth (immense). Every one laughed 
kindly at the child, who seemed too bash- 
ful to look in my face. ‘Then she raised 
her eyes and gave a glad little cry, and 
flung herself into my arms and cuddled 
her face down into my neck and kissed 
me, etc., etc. 

As I held her and kissed her, her dress, 
which was a little old-fashioned, ashes of 
roses poplin, changed to a white dress 
that she was thanking me for making for 
her. It was an old-fashioned dress of 
white linen, very sheer, and made up 
At the same time, a thin 


Both 
the veil and the gown (over the front of 


peculiarly. 


white veil appeared over her face. 


it) had embroidered dots, very far apart 
and not placed regularly. I asked her 
if she liked the dots, and she said “‘No,”’ 
she liked the other dress much better; 
but if I liked it, she would wear it glad- 
ly. While I was looking at the dots, 
they seemed to grow less attractive to me 
and did not seem to add to the dress. 
I asked her if I should put more dots on. 
She said she did not care; then drew 
the dress tightly over her right breast 
which was small but beautifully formed, 
and said she wished I would not put 
more than two more there anyway; that 
would make four, and she pointed out 
where I might put them, indicating ir- 
regular intervals. 
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and the father’s age also suggests the later periods of the dreamer’s 


life. 


The other characters represent the THEN. 


The theory that I hold is that the Dotted Fabrics Dream repre- 
sents the solution of an emotional conflict between sentiments built up 


in the long ago and sentiments under question at the present. 


The 


nature of this adjustment may be open to dispute and one may ques- 


tion the theory. 
emotional disposition corresponding to horror in connexion with the 


VI 64 


EXHIBIT 
Dotted Fabrics Dream 
INVENTORY 


Scenery, Stage Setting, and W eather: 
io1. Large, sunny living-room or hall 
in the home of dreamer’s child- 
hood. 
102. Beautiful summer day. 
103. Full length windows, open, show- 
ing 104, 105, and 106. 
104. Broad veranda. 
105. Lovely old-fashioned garden. 
106. Dusty country road. 
Characters: 
201. I as I am. 
202. 


203. 


I as a four year old child. 

My Mother about thirty years 
younger. 

My father as he was when he died, 
68 years old and feeble but men- 


204. 


tally alert. 
My sister as she is now. 
My three brothers as they were 
when I was four. 
207. A poet minister, a constant visitor 
when | was young. 
208. His wife and two sisters, whom I 
do not recollect. 


Stage Properties: 
301. Embroidery. 


But it is beyond cavil as a matter of record that the 


Soberly-dressed (207). 
Little 
poplin (changed to 304). 
Old-fashioned, 
linen dress (from 303) (altered 


302. 


303. old-fashioned ashes-of-roses 


304. very sheer, white 
substance ). 

305. Thin white veil. 

306. Embroidered dots, irregularly 
placed. 

307. Small but beautifully formed right 


breast. 


Situations: 

401. General conversation; ladies em- 
broidering. 

402. Appearance of three women out- 
side. 

403. Entrance of dreamer as four-year- 
old girl. 

404. Conversation between the two (201 
and 208) regarding dress. 


Emotional Attitude: 
501. General peace. 
502. Regret at coming of sombre-look- 
ing women. 
503. Dual personality. 
504. 
505. 
506. 
507. 
(Note the frequent changes,—individ- 
ual, material, disposition, etc. ). 


Change in hand. 

Shyness of child overcome. 
Change of dress. 

Lessening in attractiveness of dots. 
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regular patterns and allied imagery disappeared permanently when 


the revelation was made of the settings of these ideas. 


(Exhibit VI). 


Years afterward I wrote Miss W and obtained renewed con- 


firmation. 


This transformation of the total structure of the psychoneurosis 
seems to be involved in an act of reconciliation staged between the 


childhood self and the grown self. 


Exnuisit V1 « 
Dotted Fabrics Dream 
ASSOCIATIONS 

This is the way it worked itself out, 
partly while I was still asleep and partly 
after | was awake and through the next 
day: 

The poet minister, the Dr. George, 
was one of the leading Unitarians while 
His 


but his supervision 


he was strong enough to travel. 
home was in ——, 
was over New York and Pennsylvania. 
While he was in Northern Pennsylvania, 
he was always entertained at our house 
and would spend weeks with us, and my 
father would drive with him in all direc- 
tions. He was a perfectly delightful 
man, and I adored him, as most children 
I was a little bit 
shy, but I would creep around to him 
and then I would get hold of his hand; 
and after that it would be hard to get 


The family always 


must have, I imagine. 


me away from him. 
expected me to attach myself to him. 
His and New 


England women of the painful conven- 


wife sisters were 
tional type, who visited our house too; 
but they were usually there while Dr. 
George was away on his last short t-ip; 
and then they would all go home to- 
gether. When they appeared, Dr. George 
went out figuratively ; and if he couldn’t 
actually get away, every bit of life and 


They, 


sparkle went out of the man. 


however, never went out of doors, and 
he was a lover of trees and flowers and 
birds; so father would usually suggest 
that we walk around out of doors; then 
all of us but mother, who as hostess had 
to stay inside, would troop out on the 
summer, and have a 


lawn, winter or 


lovely time. He had a powerful micro- 
scope, and could tell the most interesting 
things about the world out of doors. 
(Of course I didn’t know all this when 
I was four, but it continued over many 
years, and I have heard father talk about 
those days). 

I remember one day, and I must have 
been very young, he showed us the cups 
and saucers of the moss on the trees, 
crowded together; then the wavy, slen- 
der, feathery growth on the butterfly 
wings; and then the skin on his hand 
and the skin on my soft baby hand; and 
I am sure there was no disagreeable 
sensation connected with it. Then | 
think we were called in to supper, and 
we probably told my mother all that we 
had seen, and some one perhaps suggested 
that we look at something we were eat- 
ing. It may have been oysters, for we 
often had them. 
as a child to eat with my eyes, and that 
was probably where the horror came in. 

We had a mock orange that I remem- 
ber had that putty color I disliked in 
my dream horror, and that may have 


I was always inclined 


been examined. 
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rFHE ABNORMAL SENTIMENT 


rHAT DISAPPEARED 


In explaining the existence of the emotion of horror we may 


ialize it as a product of warring emotions; i. ¢., conflicting com- 


ent sentiments. 


That is to say, because certain emotional disposi- 


s were in conflict, it produced a characteristic mental agony. Fur- 
r, this mental agony continued to be connected with the mysterious 


am images until their settings in memory had emerged from ob- 


rity and grouped themselves in correct order in the recollection of 


dreamer. 


Thereafter, in consequence of the dreamer ‘working 


t all out’ there was no clash of incompatible emotional innervations, 
nce the Dotted Fabrics Dream, and the acts of waking recollection 
o which it led, had re-adjusted the incompatible emotional dispositions. 


he struggle was thus ended. 


armonized in presence of each other. 


The rival systems of memory were 


The conditions that made the 


cious circle of “bodily-mental” agony were brought to an end by the 
concilement of tendencies; in other words by “uniting” the dissoci- 


ated personalities. 


So much then for the superficial description of the processes by 
which this psychoneurosis became dissolved. 


INCONCLUSIVE 


FEATURES 


Many psychologists, lacking opportunities to study cases like 
these, are still skeptical regarding the conflicts that are supposed to 


go on between dissociated parts of the human personality. 


Out of 


respect for their scruples, it may be well to show (at some future date) 
how the theory of this case may be reconciled in detail with existing 


The dots I had embroidered on the 
veil and dress of the child looked like 


this: 
@. 


My father, two of the brothers, and 
the minister are all dead. 
Exuisit VI d—Marcu 16. 
Dotted Fabrics Dream 
LETTER EXCERPT 


Last night 
| had a dream that made everything 


he cure is completed. 


understandable and nearly everything as 
clear as day. 

I have no more blanks or I would copy 
it off for you. 
that I might have all the light possible, 
and I am completely freed from the hor- 


I wrote it out at once so 


ror. In fact, it is connected with such 
a pleasant event or episode of my child- 
hood, that it is a source of great pleasure 
to have it brought back. 

The whole thing seems so wonderful 


And 


I feel as if a great burden had been 


that I can hardly believe it myself. 


removed. 
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concepts of psychophysiology on the one hand, and with the internal 
evidence of the exhibits, on the other. 

We do not need to describe the childhood self as one whole per- 
sonality and the adult self as another. We must admit a partial di- 
vision of the psyche, at least. Each portion or partition had a group 
of emotional dispositions attached to it exclusively, which (provision- 
ally) we will call the “daughter-like attachment” and the “lover-like 
attachment.’ Through circumstances not uncommon in modern up- 
bringing the means of transition from one type of attachment to the 
other had not been facilitated and completed by what we now call 
‘education in sex.’’ This is tantamount to saying that the emotional 
dispositions of the individual were not so equipped as to make a proper 
transiton from one attitude of affection for the male to another 
attitude of affection (the proposed mating). 

Thus the two groups of emotional dispositions could not be 
united and harmonized, but remained in conflict. The details need not 
trouble us, now; the thing to visualize is that the subconscious strife 
emerged into consciousness at first only as (A) Certain patterns or 
configurations, memories of long ago, and (C) Emotional reactions 
corresponding to horror. The third element in the triangle of forces 
remained to be uncovered; in a sense, it uncovered itself, in spite of 
being in concealment for many years. And then the “resolution of 
forces’’ took place. 

Meanwhile, I must rest satisfied with having set down the main 
data of this complex stary for the information of students of Abnormal 


I am so grateful to you that there is have me write out all the associations; 


no room tor any other feeling. You but in this case, it seems important be- 
must really let me help you in some way. cause that is the way the dream worked 
I might be able to do some kind of man. itself out. I haven’t thought of the Rev. 
ual work for you, such copying or classi- George, or his microscope, for years. 


fying or indexing your book. Everything seemed just as clear and 
Well, I am grateful anyway. distinct as in real life, and J have no 
Your ex-patient. doubt at all about the connection. The 
Theresa W———. probable connection with food came to 


me after I was awake. Of course that 


Exnuisit VI e—Marcu 21. may not be correct. The other part of 


it came to me in my sleep but not a part 
of the dream. There was not the least 

LETTER ERCears suggestion of horror, and that is why | 
I don’t know whether it helps to can talk and write about it so cheerfully. 


Dotted Fabrics Dream 
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Psychology who may profit by this example of the “Psychophysical 
lriangle.”’ By independent reflection upon the dreams reported here, 
| in the light of my running comment, they may anticipate whatever 


ther analysis remains to be made. 
RECAPITULATION 


What is the inside story of this dream from a subjective stand- 
point? Cutting Gordian knots, and speaking trenchantly, we may say 
that the horror dream and the events by which the horror was ended 
represent a conflict between the immediate claims of a matrimonial 
offer and the (incompatible) demands of a youthful infatuation. The 
latter was constructed upon the foundation of a memory laid in early 
childhood, as witness the intense persistent power of the memories 
of the microscope. On this kase, literally, event after event (like a 
coral island being built up) raised a superstructure of sentiment which 
gathered to itself feelings of idealistic love as it emerged into puberty. 

Evidently, this lay dormant for some time and was not fully 
realized by the subject. Apparently, the association mass remained 
subliminal, not however without its influence upon conscious waking 
attitudes toward marriage. For the patient’s attachment to Dr. 
George persisted and grew throughout the period of adolescence. 


INHIBITIONS IN THE MATING IMPULSE 


Che subject, although attractive to the opposite sex and not with- 
out normal mating tendencies on her own part preferred to remain 
single. In fact, distinct signs of inhibition upon love-making were 
apparent in her general behaviour and casual conversation. With the 
years came the not unusual sense of having “‘missed something in the 
experience of life’ and there also came the cumulative dissatisfaction 
with the somewhat humdrum resources of her professional life as a 
social worker. At an age when the fear of losing her beauty was 
natural, her past interest in her own delicate skin played a prominent 
part. The offer of marriage came upon these subjacant ideas as an 
arousal of the desire to be married and to make an end of solitary 
apartment life. The images of dwelling in a house of her own and of 
enjoying the tenderness of a man were raised. ‘The subliminal in- 
terferences to which we have already adverted, however, were not so 
easily disposed of. There was one which took the form of excessive 
scruples regarding the next generation. ‘The eugenic motive for re- 
fusing marriage, owing supposedly to her too advanced age and other 
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reasons given at the time, played an exaggerated part. But any at. 
tempt to change the viewpoint on the eugenic side of the question only 
met with resentment on the part of the subject. There was something 
more in the background. 


CONFLICT AND “RESOLUTION”? SUMMARIZED 


The conflict therefore continued and the reactions to which we 
have given the name horror, loathing and the like, were aroused as an 
incident of this conflict and as a manifestation of the force of the earli- 
est (unknown) associations reflected by the dreams. 

The gradual uncovering of the true elements in this conflict threy 
the scattered items of reminiscence for the first time into the presence 
of each other, so to say. Taking a leaf out of Dr. Prince’s book on 
the reuniting of the Beauchamp personality, it may be said that what 
the dream analysis did was simply to permit the two dissevered systems 
(which had been playing upon each other obscurely and indirectly) to 
meet in a Peace Conference. This is perhaps one of the clearest cases 
in which the representation of two systems of ideas constituting partial- 
ly dissociated personalities come together in dream formations. The 
treaty of peace that was negotiated in the dream of the Dotted Fabrics 
would bear the closest scrutiny from the standpoint of the adjustment 
of warring systems of nerve connections—i. e. of physiological states 
of memory. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY AND REFERENCES 

A series of dreams is presented as rarrated by a woman who sought relief 
nightmares connected with a chronic abhorrence (phobia) for certain objects and pat 
terns. No attempt was made to explain their possible significance through phallic 
symbolism. Instead, the dreamer was led to adjust her own mental disharmony 
through “dreaming. it out.” 

After two months, a “resolution dream” came which completely eliminated the 
phobia and the nightmare. Yet no recourse was had to the well-known method oi 
catharsis as practiced by the Psychoanalytic Schools of Vienna and Zurich. On tie 
contrary, the subject gained relief without acquiring that insight into her own com- 
plexes which usually is considered necessary. 

Citations of the author’s papers refer mainly to the discussions of levitation dreams 
that appeared in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology for August, 1919, and ot! 
April, 1920. To the latter paper are appended bibliographic summaries of the preced- 
ing papers in that series of dream records. 
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[LLUSION OF “THE ALREADY SEEN” (PARAMNESIA) 
AND OF “THE NEVER SEEN” (AGNOSIA) * 


BY ALFRED GORDON, M. D., 


PHILADELPHIA 


MONG various manifestations observed in the course of 

mental affections there are some which may be met with 

in individuals free from psychoses either as transient epi- 

A sodes of neuropathies or in association with apparently nor- 

| states. Such an example we find in “the uncertainty of a perceived 

impression” also in “the certainty of an impression never perceived.” 

In the first case the individual is not convinced that he recognizes 

people and objects or scenes which he had seen in reality; in other 

words he doubts the identity. In the second case the individual be- 
lieves he recognizes persons or objects which he never met before. 

Che following few cases will illustrate these curious mental phe- 
nomena: 

Case I. A young woman of 29, married, highly nervous, ob- 
served that when she goes to a theatre or to Church along a certain 
road well familiar to her she ceases to recognize the same road when 
she returns home. She follows then the directions in which she came, 
crosses the same streets, but the latter appear to her new and strange. 
She stops on her way several times, tries to figure out the streets, but 
the non-recognition remains over the entire distance until she reaches 
her house. She observed that this illusion occurs principally when 
she is under the influence of some strong emotion or when she is phys- 
ically fatigued. She eventually made a complete recovery. 

Case II. A school teacher of 35, married, good physical health, 
noticed that whenever she left the house of her friend for home she 
felt she was going in the opposite direction, although in reality the di- 
rection was correct. The street she was walking on appeared to her 
wrong. Like in the first case this would occur only when she was 
mentally and physically fatigued. 

Case III. Man 28 years old, attorney, observed that after 
spending a whole morning in Court under high tension in trying a 





*Read at the meeting of the Philadelnhia Psychiatric Society, January, 1921. 
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case, late in the afternoon would imagine, while in his office, that he 
is in the same surroundings in which he was in the morning: he felt, 
that the persons and their gestures were the same, that he himself 
would use the same expressions, the same arguments, that he ‘experi- 
enced the same state of emotion and agitation, otherwise speaking he 
lived through the same state of activity in which he was engaged in 
the morning. On another occasion a propos of a violent discussion 
with one of his clients he perceived a Court proceeding in all its details 
in which he participated several months previously. 

Case IV. Woman of 24, married, has had epilepsy since the 
age of 16, but the attacks were very rare: one ina year. Within the 
last six months she developed the following phenomena: on two occa- 
sions the near-by-relatives appeared to her as being at a very great 
distance, thousands of miles away. On another occasion upon visiting 
another city for the first time, she happened to be taken to a house of 
an acquaintance where she never was before. She figured out that she 
knew the house, every room in the house, the furniture in each room, 
also the relative arrangement and placement of each piece of furniture. 

Case V. Woman of 32, married, suffering from attacks of 
Petit Mal, consisting only of momentary loss of consciousness, pre- 
sented several times the following phenomena preceding the epileptic 
attacks. Suddenly in the midst of her family she would conceive an 
idea that the conversation of her husband or of another relative was 
literally the same in words, phrases and tone of the voice which she 
heard years ago. 

Case VI. Man of 45, bookkeeper, a psychasthenic, on one occa- 
sion while sitting in my office and getting instructions as to the treat- 
ment, suddenly exclaimed: ‘“‘How did it happen that I am now in 
presence of the President of City Ceuncil ?” 

On another occasion he called out to his colleagues in the business 
house where he is employed: “Why are you here; I will have 
you all arrested; you are robbers.” 

Another time he complained to me in the following manner: 
“For some time I have noticed that persons whom I meet for the 
first time, appear to me as if I saw them many times betore; it dis- 
turbs me considerably so that I am no more able to distinguish the true 
from the false.” 

Case VII. Man of 29, clerk in a hotel, a psychasthenic, present- 
ed strong doubts in identifying persons. Once in presence of his em- 
ployer for whom he had been working for. 5 years he said: “I am 
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+ totally convinced that you are the man who is the proprietor of this 
ce; | will therefore not say that you are the man whom I see, but 


sce only an image similar to yours.” 
His only son died. When he saw the body before the funeral 
said: “nothing proves that this is my son’s body; I see only an 


ige similar to him.” 

[he seven cases present examples of two abnormal phenomena; 
one “the already seen” there is a creation of subjective images 
orly adapted to real perceptions. In the other “the never seen” 

individual doubts the identity of persons or objects. In case six 
find a combination of both manifestations in the same individual. 

Irrespective of which of the two phenomena is present, there is 
a common characteristic in all the cases of this category, namely: an 
inability at the time being of recognizing reality from unreality, the 
objective from the subjective. On the other hand a fundamental dis- 
tinction is evident in both phenomena. In the illusion of “the already 
seen’ there is a transient and a very brief sensation of going over 
again through a part of one’s past life; the individual merely finds in 
the present his own personality of the past. ‘There is consequently no 
fundamental alteration of judgment. 

In the illusion of false recognition on the contrary, we are deal- 
ing with an erroneous belief of a continuous character, but not with a 
vague impression. The perception is definite and determined, it con- 
cerns person or groups of persons, an object or groups of objects, 
which of course implies a radical alteration of judgment. 

An analysis of the mechanism of recognition or non-recognition 
leads to the following considerations : 

In the first case, for example, the patient returns home from 
Church and automatically crosses the same streets as when she went 
to Church, but in the reverse direction. The streets, however, appear 
toher strange. In the second case the patient feels that she goes in an 
opposite direction leaving a friend’s house for home. In both cases 
the phenomenon resembles somewhat the experience one has in count- 
ing numbers in a reversed manner, say from 100 back to one. In the 
latter the sense of association and consequently the association force 
s0-to-speak are less strong than those of direct association, viz: in the 
direction from one to hundred. Could the phenomenon under con- 
sideration be explained on this basis? 

In the first of my cases the automatic walking along the streets 
in the opposite direction was apparently without any participation of 
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the images that the streets left normally in her mind since she walked 
so many times in the correct direction. In other words all perceptions 
dropped out completely when the direction was reversed and when 
the associative powers became lessened. However it does not seem 
entirely satisfactory to explain the sense of non-recognition of old 
perceptions exclusively on the basis of a change in the direction of 
those images. Recognition by assocaition of former images cannot be 
explained exclusively by their resemblances or by their contiguity. 

Bergson in his “‘Matiére et Mémoire” does not rely upon recol- 
lection of images but believes that the sense of recognition is intimately 
associated with the movements of the body; it is the action of the 
latter but not the mental representation that makes one capable to 
recognize perceptions. The sense of familiarity has for its basis an 
organized motor reaction. He says: “The characteristics of the 
system of organized movements lie in the difficulty of modifying their 
order; each movement which follows depends on the preceding move- 
ments; each note of a melody for example, is close to the following 
note in order to watch over its execution. If each usual perception is 
accompanied by an organized motor phenomenon, the usual sense of 
recognition has its root in the conscience of this organization.” 

Ribot also feels that there is no perceptions which is not con- 
tinued in movements. The series of visual perceptions, which consti- 
tute, for example, a street, provokes a series of motor reactions which 
when preceded always in the same order, became organized. Should 
this motor organization be disturbea or interrupted in its arrangement 
and with it the sense of familiarity such as we observe when percep- 
tions appear in a reversed order, the sensation of “never seen,” of 
“‘newness’’ is bound to appear. 

Janet (Obsessions et Psychasthénie) had well described in phy- 
chasthenic individuals a sense of incompleteness which is manifested 
not only in actions but also in perceptions; everything concerning 
them is incomplete. There is in them a diminution of higher mental 
power, a diminution of the function of reality, a lowering of nervous 
and mental tension. Precisely by virtue of these characteristics the 
sensation of the “already seen” or of the “never seen” may appear 
simultaneously with other phenomena. These manifestations through 
the manner in which they appear and disappear, belong to the group 
of Janet’s psycholepsy. In altered psychic tension which is typical of 
psychasthenics the latter see one object and icentify it mistakenly as 
another or they believe that they recognize objects as well familiar, 
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although they see it for the first time. Under the term “‘psycholepsy,”’ 
many mental experiences of a different nature may be understood and 
the subject under discussion is one of its aspects. . 

In spite of the fact that attacks of psycholepsy are met with most 
frequently in Psychoses and in cases of psychasthenia, nevertheless it 
must be borne in mind that they may occur as isolated occurrences also 
in normal individuals under the influence of intoxications according 
to Janet (Journal de Psychologie 1908, p. 89), also as we saw in some 
of my cases under the influence of fatigue and emotions when there is 
no evidence of lowering of mental tension. The phenomenon of dis- 
turbed “recognition” by itself is therefore not pathognominc of a fun- 
damental psychic alteration in the personality at the time being, since it 
may occur in normal states of health. For its interpretation we must 
call upon several factors simultaneously as we have seen above, 
namely: a reversed order of perceptions, rupture in the organization 
of motor reactions, incompleteness of sensations and finally a pro- 
found alteration of psychic operations. 

The first two views give a clear insight of all the cases in which 
the sense of “recognition” is involved. The third view explains the 
phenomenon as it occurs in psychasthenic individuals. 

It is interesting to observe that sometimes the manifestation un- 
der discussion is associated with Epilepsy in its major or minor form, 
in which it may act as an aura or else constitute the entire attack of 
Petit Mal. Hughlings-Jackson (Brain, V. xi, 1889) cites a case of an 
epileptic who presented the phenomenon of “false recognition’”’ as an 
aura in his major and minor attacks which were followed by total 
amnesia not only of the entire convulsive period but also of his param- 
nesic aura. An instructive case of Petit Mal with a paramnesic aura 
and illusion of ‘false recognition”’ is cited by J. Séglas (Revue Neurol, 
1909, No. 1, p. 1). Collin among others reports a similar case in 
which the phenomenon under discussion could be considered as an 
equivalent of Petit Mal attacks in an individual who had major at- 
tacks only very occasionally. (Revue Neurol, 1913, (T. xxvi), p. 
147). The illusion of “the already seen or perceived”’ in epiletic in- 
dividuals may occur @ propos of a real perception either before or 
after the loss of consciousness. Sometimes the illusion is a phe- 
nomenon of a dreamy state: after a seizure the patients may dream 
during which time they have the impression of having already lived 
through it. In other cases the illusion is brought on by a real percep- 
tion but in a state of epileptic subconsciousness. 
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The disturbance of the sense of ‘‘recognition’’ in Psychoses is a 
common phenomenon and finds its raison d’étre in the fundamental 
change of the personality, but the consideration of this phase of the 
subject is beyond the scope of this paper; I will not insist on it. 

In conclusion I may say that of all the views presented for the 
interpretation of the mechanism of the illusions under discussion that 
of the disturbance in the organized motor reactions is the most satis- 
factory, while that of Janet’s psycholepsy is applicable only to cases 
of Psychasthenia. 





REVIEWS 

THe UNsounp MIND AND THE Law. A Presentation of Forensic Psy- 

chiatry, by George W. Jacoby, M. D. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
HE AUTHOR of this book of more than four hundred pages has divided 

the treatise into four parts. 

The first part is designated the General Relations of Jurisprudence 
and Psychiatry which includes a long chapter devoted to a historical retrospect. 
And in part two is a differential diagnosis of upward of thirty forms of mental 


trouble. 
This feature of the book is encyclopedic in character covering many topics 
briefly. It is useful as a reference; it was probably not intended as a classifica- 


tion of mental diseases. ‘The author has given a due amount of space to the 
neuropsychoses, a subject too often slighted in our text books. 

In part three the author has devoted more than one hundred pages to 
hypnosis and anomalies of the sexual sense. His discussion of hypnosis is an 
eminently fair presentation of the subject. He lays down the views of the 
Paris and Nancy schools and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. He 
deals with the various forms of sexual perversions, and shows a clear, sane view 
of their character in his discussion. 

The fourth part is a manual in which he gives in detail models of reports 
such as alienists are required to submit to courts and commissions. ‘These are 
valuable to one who has such work to do. 

The writer feels that practically it would be unwise to submit such a report 
in detail in many cases, as those who desire such reports wish merely a simple 
finding which may be expressed in a few words, is the subject of this inquiry sane 
or insane? is he responsible or not? 

But before a careful man can come to such a conclusion he would do well for 
his own sake to have prepared his opinion according to the method so well in- 
dicated by Dr. Jacoby. 

The work is well conceived and should prove very useful to those dealing 
with the difficult problems of mental soundness and moral responsibility. 

Epwarp B. LANe. 


OurTiines OF Psycuratry. By William A. White, M. D. Washington: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., Sixth edition, 1918; pp. v, 319. 

NYONE WHO tried to write a better general text book of psychiatry 

than this, the sixth, edition of this widely used treatise, would very likely, 

in the estimation of most physicians, fail to achieve his attempt. Number 

One in the Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, it still stands at the 

head of its class. The preface of this edition is brief: “The changes in this 

edition have been few, mainly in the way of corrections and to keep the text up- 
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to-date, the object being to preserve the book in its present form in which it has 
proven so useful as a text book.’”’ Thus we see that even the author of the treatise 
thinks it good enough as it is. 

After a sketchy outline of certain aspects of the mind in its relation to its 
environment, there is in sequence a discussion of the nature of mental disorder 
(chapter two), a classification of the mental disorders, a chapter on the causes of 
mental disorders, and then a simple but perfectly adequate outline of the treat- 
ment of the insane, including two terse paragraphs on prophylaxis. Into these 
first forty-one pages Professor White of the George Washington University and 
of the United States Naval and Army Medical School condenses much wisdom 
born of wide experience and effective thought. 

The sixth chapter, entitled “General Symtomatology” is a thirty-two page 
analysis of the commoner symptoms of mental disorder in relation to the psy- 
chology respectively concerned in each. One would look far and long for 2 
better discussion or account in such few pages. 

Then the “Outlines” takes up seriatim the leading psychoses under eleven 
chapter-headings: ‘‘Paranoia and paranoid states; manic-depressive psychoses ; 
paresis; dementia precox; pre-senile, ‘senile, and arteriosclerotic psychoses; in- 
fection-exhaustion psychoses; toxic psychoses; psychoses associated with organic 
diseases and injury of the brain; the symptomatic psychoses; borderland and 
episodic states ; and idiocy and imbecility.”” The present writer is of the nction that 
no clearer or more useful accounts of the psychoses is to be had in anywhere near 
so brief a form. Other descriptions give more details and more of the infinite 
variety typical of human mentation, but none i believe tells the stories more 
pointedly, more tersely, or more usefully for the purposes of the general practi- 
tioner, and for the student of medicine and of psychology, and all with the wisdom 
born of thought and of wide and long experience. 

Chapters on the principles and methods of the examination of patients and 
on a minimum mental examination, (standardized for hospital service) ; and 


one giving a convenient transcription of the unrévised Binet-Simon scale, plus 


the excellent index, complete this valuable treatise in its sixth edition. 

Many patrons of the Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs would 
appreciate having their books in stiff covers rather than in paper. These then 
undoubtedly would be still more popular and sell in still larger numbers. 

Gerorce VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


Tue Brevity Book on Psycuotocy. By Christian A. Ruckmick, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois. Chicago: Brevity Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1920. Pp. iii, 114. 


HIS BOOK is a sign of the times; with it in hand and brain the Eastport 
young man may become a “‘normal psychologist,” (or at least informed 
as to the human mind) between his hometown and Boston whether by 
boat or rail! The author in the Preface hopes that the brief text will invite the 
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reader to follow a more extensive course of study in the subject, ,et he states that 
it is designed to give sundry persons “an adequate review of the science as cur- 
rently interpreted by representative psychologists.” Association by dissimilarity 
reminds one of what Wm. James wrote his publisher Henry Holt about his 
‘Briefer-Course” Ms.: “By adding some twaddle about the senses, by leaving 
out all polemics and history, all biblography and experimental details, all meta- 
physical subtleties and digressions, all quotation’, all humor [homo sapiens et 
multarum literarum!] and pathos, all interest in short, and by blackening the tops 
of all the paragraphs, I think I have produced “< tome of a pedagogic classic which 
will enrich you and me, if not the student’s mind.” (August “d¢lantic,” 1920). 

Professor Ruckmick’s little book consists of ten chapters, two appendicies, and 
an index. After the introduction, chapter one, come chapters on “‘sensory ex- 
perience,” “perceptual experience,” “imaginal experience,” “affective experience,” 
‘mental arrangement: attention,” “mental arrangement: association,” “action,” 
“thought,” and “the self.” 

Like so many of the precisionists who are academic psychologists, even in this 
year of grace 1920, the author wobbles almost wofully between what he really 
knows and what he has been taught in regard to the subconscious or coconscious 
phases of the mental stream. On page four he is up to date, dynamic; while on 
page 59 he preaches (though half-heartedly to be sure) the antique mental statics 
which (less and less boldly now!) pretends to limit mind to the film of conscious- 
ness on the surface of the deep and intricate stream of mind. The buyer of the 
brevity books, “much in little,” who pays his money jolly well may take his 
choice—and cheap at the price. But he has none the less right to realize better 
than he may from this volume (perhaps his only authority on the subject all his 
life) that mental preclusion s.bout subsconsciousness is an academic idol, although 
one already getting dusty if not cobwebby and forgotten in the temples of human 
intelligence. 

The book has a substantial use and in general is well done. 

Next let us have an homologous text for all sixth-grade schoolers, so inter- 
esting and so humanly suggestive of value even to the ten-year-old, that every 
colt among them will be so thirsty for knowledge about himself that he will just 
naturally have to drink thereof of the fresk and refreshing streams of human 
nature! Why doesn’t the Carnegie Institution or the Rockefeller Foundation 
or the American Psychological Association offer a prize for so necessary a booklet? 
It wont be so easily written as “The Brevity Book on Psychology,” but it and its 
successors will be more useful in orienting the multitude of future men and 
women in their Magnificent Adventure. If present day psychology can not do 
this thing and do it effectively—it should study itself a while. 

Georce V. N. Dearcorn. 
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GENERAL PsycHoLocy. By Walter S. Hunter, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Kansas. Chicago: The University of Cliicago Press, 1919. Pp. 
xill, 351. Figs. 55. Price, $2.00 net. 


HIS NEW contribution to the long list of (possible) “best sellers” is 

worthy the consideration of medical folk and of psychologists in embryo 

who wish a recent inexpensive survey of psychology. Its first 110 pages 
deal with mind as seen respectively in the brutes; in its applications to individual- 
ism, medicine, law, education, and business; in derangement; and in the race and 
society. The latter part of the text book, 231 pages, is normal human adult 
psychology, from the biological point of view. As the publishers’ advertisement 
suggests, and rather importantly, “The present account of general psychology 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the science and does not limit itself to the subject-matter 
of normal adult psychology as do most books for beginners. Such a method of 
presentation has many advantages: (1) It gives an adequate account of the 
science to that great majority of students and readers who derive their only 
technical acquaintance with psychology from the introductory books. (2) It frees 
the student from the erroneous impression that the field termed ‘normal human 
adult psychology’ is the whole or even the most vigorous part of the science. 
(3) It gives the student definite information upon which to base a decision for 
future work in psychology.” 

Apparent in the first third of the work, covering the entire field of 
psychology in its way, is a highly laudable endeavor to cite cases and researches 
having especial and dramatic interest. Pavlov’s famous saliva-dog is shown, 
some of Watson’s maze-experiments, three pages are devoted to Morton Prince’s 
“Sally” and “Miss Beauchamp,” one of Janet’s hysteria-cases is given, etc.—all 
of which, with the other material, is well calculated to “take the curse off’’ the 
dry-as dust academic psychology of all too many colleges; and to suggest to many 
a boy and girl that the science has a “pepp” ery appeal of its own worth cultiva- 
tion. 

The attitude of the author toward behaviorism is distinctly a skillful bit of 
and on the whole this seems wise as long as 








straddle of the two horses at once 
the off horse, Behaviorism, keeps in his place as applied social physiology. Pro- 
fessor Hunter admits that man is conscious, and on the whole seems to find 
scientific interest in the fact,—whereas a real behaviorist, (we might almost say 
the real behaviorist) pretends to no such interest, and is for all intents and 
purposes as materialistic as Thomas Hobbes if not LaMettric. 

On the matter of the James-Lange doctrine of feeling also the author is 
non-committal of himself, forgetful that the student is always largely dependent 
on the opinions of others in all such matters in which he is not a first-hand 


observer or researcher. On the whole he seems to be in favor of the hypothesis. 


The basal importance of kinasthesia for psychology is plainly recognized (he 
admits that it is “fundamental in guiding movement”) and yet he fails to give 
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the movement-sensations the large consideration of description, analysis, and 
relations they sc plainly deserve from modern psychology. 

The book as a college text is excellent and can hardly fail to fare well aad 
to wear well in this direction. It is a good nucleus for a fine treatise as successive 
editions are published. 

Georce VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


Harvey HumpuHrey Baker. Upbuilder of the Juvenile Court. Published 
by the Judge Baker Foundation, Publication No. 1, Boston. Rumford Press, 
1920. 133 pp. 


HIS BOOK, Publication No. 1 of the Judge Baker Foundation, is one 
of the most welcome in recent years. 

The first chapter portrays Judge Baker as only one intimately associ- 
ated with him and really understanding him could. Mr. Cushman has expressed 
his affection for Judge Baker by combining feeling and dignity in a rare manner. 

The next two chapters give the statistics of the Boston Juvenile Court; 
those for the first five years having been prepared by Judge Baker personally 
but never before published, and those for the second five years have been recently 
compiled and are given for purposes of comparison. Our regret that -Judge 
Baker’s review of the first five years of the Boston Juvenile Court could not have 
been published long ago is appeased by the discovery of its permanent value. The 
most striking thing about this review is the evidence given of Judge Baker’s dis- 
criminating judgment and truly scientific mind. No opinion is set forth until 
it has withstood a thorough questioning. 

The next chapter reprints an article by Judge Baker from the Survey dis- 
cussing the Procedure of the Boston Juvenile Court. 

The Book is closed with a chapter by William Healy and Augusta F. Bron- 
ner describing the present work of the Judge Baker Foundation. These persons 
give a most forceful argument for diagnosis and treatment as applied to de- 
linquency. A. W. STEARNS. 

















WHY NERVES FAIL—TWO REVIEWS 


THe Propiem or Nervous Breakpown. By Edwin Lancelot Ash, M. D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 299 pp. 

FUNCTIONAL Nerve Disease. An Epitceme of War Experience for the 
Practitioner. Edited by H. Crichton Miller, M. A., M. D.; formerly Medical 
Officer in charge Functional Cases, No. 21 General Hospital, Alexandria ; Oxford 
University Press, London, 1920. 208 pp. 


F WE read two books on the same subject,” writes J. C. Hare, “the second 

leads us to review the statements and arguments of the first; the errors of 

which are little likely to escape this kind of proving, . . . . while the 
truths are more strongly imprinted on the memory, not merely by repetition 
but by the deeper conviction thus wrought into the mind, of their 

being verily and indeed truths. 

No two books could serve to impress such truth as there is in the discussion 
of functional nervous diseases so-called, better than “The Problem of Nervous 
Breakdown” and “Functional Nerve Disease,” read in company as advised by 
Hare. For on the subject of the disorders of so-called nervousness one needs 
every mental assistance that the counselors of Right Reading can supply. ‘The 
reason is plain. ‘‘Functional’’ disease is still a subject of almost acrimonious 
disputation; which means that it is a topic fraught with confusion and needing 
intellectual first aid. These British medical men seem to give it. 

Neither of these two excellent volumes falls into the error of deciding the 
age-old philosophical question of mind and body through any sophomoric de- 
scription of the way the brain works, whether it be through the orchestration 
of neurones or the symphony of synapses. The English authors of the discussions 
we are now turning to have conducted their restrained comment on all the topics 
of psychological disorder in peace or war, with a full sense of the danger of 
getting lost in the immense speculative field that surrounds the topic of the 
psychoneuroses. They are, in the main, content to make practical descriptions of 
the various functional nervous diseases that are found in civil and military life. 
Both works are written in a manner highly informative to the practitioner who 


may be called upon to deal with psychoneurotic cases. 


OrcGANIC VerRSUS FUNCTIONAL 


The work of Edwin Ash should prepare one for an intensive reading of the 
Oxford Medical Publication. He deals discursively, informatively, and con- 
vincingly with functional disorders as such. His presentation suggests in what 


193 
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way many idle distinctions that were potent before the war have been swept away 
by the immense war-time experience with seemingly functional disorders. This 
has resulted in a strictly practical and not over-philosophical approach to ‘the 
question of organic versus functional. Dr. Ash’s account leads us to attach more 
than a passing significance to the fact that the editor of “Functional Nerve 
Disease,” Dr. H. Crichton Miller, was formerly medical officer in charge of 
Functional Cases, No. 21 General Hospital, Alexandria. This implies a rather 
frank cutting of the Gordian knot that has ensnarled the meanings of functional 
ind organic. And this will be our excuse for passing by any needless preliminary 
fine distinction. 

The main thing about disease is how to treat it. In stating the problem, 
\sh dwells on the importance of nerve health as a key to efficiency in the new 
age. He makes the economic aspect of nervous breakdown a matter of national 
importance on the one hand, and of “psychic control” on the other. This is 
something a little different from ordinary neurology: it unites the ideals of the 
new public health (largely taught by the War) and of the psychological view- 
point that owes to the War its affirmation. The problem stated, the author 
shows his adherence to progressive methods by dwelling next on the emotions. 
In this discussion he maintains a very balanced viewpoint, as indicated by cita- 
tions from Déjérine, Mantegazza, Paul Dubois and James. One is glad to note 
his citation of Dr. Charles Burr as “authority for the statement that in the United 
States, just as in this country, emotional stress is a much more important factor 
than physical over-work in the production of neurasthenia.”” Instances are cited 
to prepare the reader for a deeper discussion of this same principle. His list of 
specific nervous casualties (p. 35-37) is appropriately followed by a chapter on 
‘Nervous Temperament’ —suggesting the constitutional basis—and another chap- 
ter on “Some Factors Determining Breakdown’’—leading the reader gently up 
to a conception of the nature of experiential stress, or stress of campaign. 

In Chapters Five and Six he goes still deeper into “conditions Predisposing 
to Breakdown” such as (a) occupation, climate and constitution and (b) poisons, 
shocks and some others. It is as if the author were anxious by this deliberate 


preparation to avoid the charge of being an extremist in attributing too much 


to so-called purely psychic causes. 

It is not till Part I] that ‘““The Varieties of Nervous Breakdown” receive 
intensive study. Even so, the author does not depart from the just balance of 
interest which is maintained throughout the book. He summarizes the forms 
of nervous breakdown in the familiar terms neurasthenia, hysteria, psychoneuroses, 
psychasthenia. Originality in describing the topics of various chapters is not to 
be expected. But it is refreshing to realize through this volume that England 
is not one of the countries where a physician’s description of the neurasthenic 
state, of morbid fears and doubts, of nervous indigestion and hysteria has to 
abound in references to Freudian theory. ‘This writer realizes that a “new 
heaven and a new earth” have not been created by the psychoanalytic propaganda. 
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A discussion of the Freudian school is relegated to a condign position in Chapter 
VII of Part II under the heading. “What then is Hysteria.”” This is preceded, 
as the true historical order would require (in Chapter VI entitled “Multiple 
Personality”) by a discussion uf the views of Janet and Morton Prince concern- 
ing hysterical dissociation. One is inclined to recommend to some of the skeptics 
of the Philadelphia medical centre, Dr. Ash’s excellently proportioned summary 
of the “Sally Beauchamp” case. There are still neurologists who affect to regard 
such extraordinary splittings of the psyche as negligible phenomena in the study 
of functional disorders. Perhaps this attitude is possible only because there are so 
few writers who are able to draw as just and conciliating a picture of ex- 


traordinary mental phenomena, as Dr. Ash is able to do. 


ASSOCIATION NEUROSES 


It is perhaps not the author’s fauit that in discussing the work of Janet and 
of Prince he should have overlooked a very useful term applied years before the 
present vogue of ‘Freudian complexes,” namely that of association neuroses— 
a term coined by Prince, especially applicable to his and to Janet’s observations 
and free from any taint of dogma or bias. Yet disorders of association are indeed 
well depicted by Dr. Ash as the main focusing point for a discussion of so- 
called functional nerve disorder. The field of the association of ideas is indeed 
a common ground on which both the partisan of somatic causes and the exponent 
of psychic causes can meet without fighting. If Dr. Prince had cared to give his 
own term as active a circulation as the German propaganda has given to Freudian 
terms, perhaps this meeting point would have been a more crowded rendezvous. 

Ash gives a large place to occupational fatigue as a factor in the formation 
of what we call association neuroses. Part III rightly takes the view that the 
beginning of the hygiene of nervé is preventive work. In the earlier part of this 
book there have been ample indications of what is to be forfended. It may seem 
amusing to American readers to find that this author does not hesitate to speak 
of “brainstorm” as the thing to avoid. Apart from the ridicule which attended the 
first use of that term in an American law court, there is not the slightest reason 
why the term should not serve well—as it does for Dr. Ash—as substitute for 
more pretentious phrases such as nervous crisis, mild melancholia, conflict of ideas 
or what not. Certainly, in the analysis of mental weather the psychologist and 
the neurologist both find that brainstorms are definite causes of new symptoms— 
regardless of what may be the predisposition thereto. 

It is stimulating to find this author clarifying the conceptions implied by the 
word brainstorm. While not neglecting “diet and some other points in con- 
valescence” (Part III, Chapter IV) he suggestively enlarges upon fatigue as a 
cause of disturbance. There are two chapters on the rest cure (not omitting 
references to Weir Mitchell) ; two more chapters deal with “Sleep and Sleepless- 
ness,” “Rest and Recreation” in eclectic fashion. Childhood and youth receive 
a due proportion of attention with especial reference to the danger of overstrain, 
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ind to the critical period of adolesence. His view is not over sexualized ; it may 
even seem to some critics that he does not sufficiently sense the sex element that 
may often underlie the processes of nervous breakdown begun in childhood. 

His final chapter of purely civilian psychology is a presentation largely of the 
If we stopped here 


’ 


will-to-be-well, as leading the “Principles of Self Help.’ 
ind thought the book was over, the ending would seem a little tame. Surely, one 
would say to oneself, something more concrete, something more specific, even if it 
has to be more dogmatic, must be given us as the word of enlightenment about 
nervous breakdowns. Does not the book spread itself out so thin over the vari- 
ous ways and means of preventing brainstorms that a given individual faced with 
1 given problem would hardly know how to go about it to make use of the ex- 
cellent suggestions and all too general counsels contained in this smoothly con- 


ceived and urbanely written volume ? 
THE CENTRE OF INTEREST 


But there remains the section on War Neuroses and it is this that we shall 
find it possible to compare, short as it is, with a whole volume devoted to func- 
tional nerve disease of war. An inspection of the chapters on “The Effects of 
War Strain,” and “Shell Shock”’ shows that the author has assimilated the les- 
sons of war strain or war neurosis without difficulty into his own general system. 
These chapters, which are virtually chapters of conclusion, are a splendidly even 
toned preparation for the next volume which we are considering here. Dr. Ash 
stresses the enormous factor of predisposing conditions in war neurosis, but con- 
versely, he makes a strong point of the fact that the psychological element com- 
monly determines the nervous disturbance, even where the breakdown has ap- 
parently ocurred as the result of one big explosion. Another valuable point con- 
firming pre-war knowledge of functional nerve disorder is the observation that the 
psychic effects of shock and strain are apt to gather around existing ailments. 

The/’writer refers to war strain of civilians, and to the possible effect of a 
low war time fat ration on the nerves of the community. He says interestingly, 
‘Although not a few individuals suffered thereby, it is equally true that the na- 
tional nerve as a whole was strengthened rather than otherwise by the experi- 
ences of red-hot war in our midst.”’ 

The final chapter on shell shock makes us realize that this work is no super- 
ficial summary of miscellaneous views about “nerves,” smooth going and com- 
placent as it may appear. Its very generalities seem to testify to the fact that the 
problem of nervous breakdown is after all not to be solved by highly specific 


attention to one or two measures , but through broad attention in everyday life 


to many preventive measures in order that events may not conspire to overload 


that delicate network which we call the human nervous system. 
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ET US take heed and instruction from the exhibits of war’s outrageous 
experiment in bringing to bear upon the nervous system every form of 
overload that imagination can conceive. To understand more definitely 
the nature of nervous overload, we must turn to a book that concerns itself with 
the detailed experiences of the war. 

Such a book is “Functional Nerve Disorder” by about a dozen authors, 
who have been through the great revolution of thought about functional disease 
that the war cases have inevitably brought about. All that we find lacking in 
specificity between the covers of Ash’s book is more than supplied by Crichton 
Miller’s symposium. 

That is again, I believe, a good reason for reading these two books in 
combination. 

Yet if one should be at a loss when passing from the “Physical Factor” 
(Chapters I, I], III) to the “Hysterical Factor” (Chapters IV-VIII) and from 
“The Anxiety Factor” (Chapters VIII and IX) to the “Management of the 
Neurotic” (Chapters X and XI) there is a steadying Summary by William 
McDougall. There could be no more competent pen to unify this varied offering, 
and to restore one’s orientation, in case the interest of details has made one lose 
his way. 

Functional Nerve Disorder is a most exceptionally valuable symposium. In 
the words of the summary (from which we shall borrow without further ac- 
knowledgment) “the several writers have presented, each from his own point of 
view and in the light of his own experience in the cases of soldiers suffering from 
neuroses, that extension of understanding and interest in the neuroses which, it is 
hoped, is one of the permanent benefits brought by the war. 

“It is the inevitable consequence of the present very imperfect understanding 
of these conditions that the several writers are not in entire agreement with one 
another. . . . The Editor and his contributors have felt that these di- 
vergences of view should not be concealed from the reader; that this method of 
independent presentation of the several main topics by as many independnt writers 
gives a truer and more useful picture of the present state of knowledge than the 


more con ‘stent but necessarily one-sided exposition that might be achieved by 


” 


asingle hh a. 
The general impression that results is that the book as a whole carries out 
the dictum of a New England poet: “Do not be consistent, but be true.” For 
all the papers reflect clearly the genuine absorption of the writers in their themes 
and their evident searching for the significant thing in each case. 
‘Wide as are the differences of opinion and practice expressed or implied by 


the writers, there is nevertheless much that is common to them all. Let us see 
what are these main points of agreement. All are agreed that, although physical 
strain and shock have played a considerable part in the production of some cases 
of war neurosis, mental disturbance of some sort is the more important condition 
of the onset, and largely determines the nature of the symptoms in the great 


majority of cases.” (Italicized by the reviewer). 
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McDougall’s comment on the Physical Etiology chapter of H. Crighton 


ler is of peculiar interest as coming from the author of Body and Mind. 
Dr. Crichton Miller recognizes the occurrence of a certain number of cases 
pure “shell-shock,” in the sense of cases presenting symptoms of nervous dis- 
ler (without physical signs of organic nervous disease) which seem to result 
ectly from the physical action of concussion, whether acting directly upon the 
ntral nervous system or through the medium of the circulatory or other systems. 
ve recognize such cases, then I think we must admit, more explicitly than Dr. 
Crichton Miller has done, the probability that an element of such physical con- 
ission enters into a large number of military cases in varying degrees, as it 
tainly does into most of these cases of neurosis which follow upon gunshot 
inds of the head.”’ 
Professor McDougall goes on to mention a second, a third and a fourth class 
f physical agents as “‘also generally recognized” to be influential in the aetiology 
var neurosis, to wit: physical fatigue from prolonged bodily and mental 
strain, (especially if there is loss of sleep) ; disturbances of the glands of internal 
secretion (sometimes themselves disordered from mental causes) ; and finally 
isons (poison gas, syphilis, the toxins of malaria, dysentery, influenza, etc.). 
it it is highly significant that he can say: 

‘It may be doubted whether these or any other physical influences could of 
themselves produce, in a man otherwise in good bodily and mental health and of 
yood constitution, a condition which could properly be diagnosed as a neurosis. 
But any departure from bodily health may, by inducing anxiety in the mind of the 

itient, especially perhaps a secret, unexpressed or even subconscious anxiety, 
favor the onset of neurosis.” 

‘On the other hand, it may equally be doubted whether, in a man in perfect 
physical condition and of good constitution, any of the mental disturbances, con- 
flicts, or disharmonies, which play so great a part in inducing neurosis, could of 
themselves bring about this result, if they did not in some degree, by deprivation 
of rest, disturbance of circulation or some other bodily function, evoke the co- 
operation of bodily factors.” 

‘In all this question of the bodily and mental factors in causation there is, 
| think, no fundamental disagreement between the writers. They di + merely 
in regard to the importance they would attach to these respectively, and ihe degree 
of therapeutic attention to be paid to them. ‘The main thing in this connection 
is to realize the intimate and constant action and reaction between mind and 
body, and their reciprocal dependence for all healthy living. For the physician, 
like every other person practically concerned with human beings, is compelled to 
accept the notion of interaction between mind and body as at least an indis- 
pensable hypothesis, no matter what his taste in metaphysics may be.” 

Thus speaks in judicial pronouncement, a psychologist and philosopher who 
is also a physician and who was during the war at a coign of vantage, both at the 
Front and in Base Hospitals, from which he could obtain the fullest insight into 
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the conditions that are treated of in “Functional Nerve Disease.” This part of 
his summary, as quoted, certainly places in their proper perspective the three 
chapters that form Part I, “The Physical Factor.” 


PROPORTIONING THE PsYCHOTHERAPEUTIC VIEW 


The major part of the volume is occupied with topics of deep interest to the 
psychotherapeutist. It turns out that the authors are not unduly given to 
“psychic” as distinguished from “somatic” interpretations: 

“In the same way the writers are, I think, agreed in recognizing that, though 
congenitally and developmentally unstable persons are much more liable to 
neurosis than the normally healthy, yet any man of the most normal constitution 
and healthy development may, under sufficiently prolonged and severe strain 
of his bodily and mental constitution, become neurotic. To admit this is to 
repudiate the view, dogmatically held in some quarters, that the origin of a 
neurosis is always to be traced back to some error of development in childhood.” 

The italics are ours, and the disclaimer applies to the psychoanalytic theory: 
“In other words, the teaching of the book is not Freudian, it does not require read- 
ers either to pervert wholly the meaning of the words sex and sexual, or to see 
the origin of neurosis in a very hypothetical sexuality of infancy. To say this 
is not to deny that the writers have accepted and made use of some of the valuable 


conceptions which we owe largely to Professor Freud, notably the conceptions of 


repression, regression, unconscious mental conflict and complexes.” 


However accurate the last italicized statement of Professor McDougall may 
be, as reflecting the contents of this notable and suggestive volume, one might 
readily wish to pause at this point and qualify the implications that seem. to 
emanate from the above. Is it true that “we owe” these conceptions to Freud? 
On reflection, one must admit that certainly these authors, whom Professor 
McDougall summarizes probably do owe their impetus in studying the above 
mentioned mechanisms to the Freudian propaganda. This propaganda was more 
effective than the work of Janet, Dubois and others simply because it was more 
radical, more trenchant, in fine less cautious and scientific, and did not hesitate 
to employ terms of pretentious and often hollow meaning with a disregard of 
intellectual decorum that was at times nauseating to the person of trained mind. 
But, somehow, this very quality was a good advertisement and by stimulating 
the passions facilitated a sharper attention to the problems in question. Our 
authors, although living in England (where the propaganda dragged more than 
in the United States) were stimulated to apply any and all available knowledge 
and seemed to grasp most readily the convenient formulations of Freud ; but they 
did not “swallow” the whole Freudian story too naively. Experience was their 
best teacher in war neurosis, and they used Freudian tools often only for 
emergency purposes. The peculiar flavor that this lends to the book is explained 
by the summary. 

“ . . . it may be pointed out that some of them use a terminology 
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ch perhaps may seem to imply the acceptance of more of Freudian doctrines 

they actually express; such terms as ‘mental mechanism’ where mental 
ess is meant, ‘transference’ to denote the setting of the patient in a relation of 
iwill toward his physician; Dr. Crichton Miller’s use of the term ‘homo- 
al’ and ‘mother-complex,’ and the term ‘psycho-analysis’ itself; all these give 


Freudian flavour to some of the essays which might mislead the hasty reader.” 


Here we pause . . ._ it is well enough indeed that Professor McDougall 
ild reassure us concerning the seeming Freudistic trend of the authors 
but can one so readily bereave the Freud-Jungian devotees of their 
lusive right to define their own word? Is it possible without a process of 
treaty and adjustment to make homosexual lose the distinctive fiavor that has so 
long clung to it. Can the Cult afford to fire that word from its shifting 
evanescent “now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t” meanings. Or does Professor Mc- 
Dougall feei that the time has come when (the patents having expired) needed 
improvement in its use can be made by whomsoever has the wit to see what the 
times demand? Evidently, there is a move afoot to give us now a conception of 
varieties of sexual and sexuality that are not necessarily erotic, or that may be 
more or less so: 

‘Let us remember that every relation between two persons is between two 
persons of either the same or the opposite sex, and is therefore in this sense either 
home- or hetero-sexual. This incontestable fact should neither startle us nor be- 
tray us, by way of an elementary logical fallacy, into accepting the view that all 
human relations are sexual in the sense that the sexual instinct is concerned in 
them.”’ 

“There’s glory for you!”—as Humpty Dumpty said to Alice in Wonder- 
land; which being interpreted (by him) meant: “There’s a nice knock-down 
argument for you!” To which we, like Alice would say: “The question is 
whether you can make words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s 
all.” 

A TrencuH-Raip on PsycHo-ANALysIs 

Indeed, such is the situation. It is a case of the strong hand. In practice 
these authors have boldly taken such terms as fitted their efforts at the exposition 
of war neurosis. They evidently realized that they could make a raid on 
the existing made-to-measure Psycho-analysis of their erstwhile confréres in 
Viennese centers, on the other side of the trenches. But they have taken these 
questionable terms forcibly away from the Freudian system. 

In acknowledging this situation so plainly, Professor McDougall has cut a 
Gordian Knot; he has ratified the severance of these terms from their first point 
of attachment. Does he not do a service in this respect, seeing that the writers 
who hitherto could camouflage indefiniteness must now resort to a more exact 
use of the only terminology that is left for the sex-instinct, namely homo-erotic 


and hetero-erotic. 
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But will the rest of the world of psychology follow suit? This remains 


to be seen. ‘The agreement among this dozen authors should go a long way to 





make the change fashionable. They are a valiant band and have intimate ac- 





quaintance with the phenomena they try to describe. 





The very verve and competency which is imprinted upon this collaborative 





work makes it difficult to treat adequately in review. It is no mere collection of 





chapters: it is rather a marcy-sided photograph of the problem of Functional 





Nerve Disorder. Nor have they stopped at the open parts of the trench: they 






have gone right into the dugouts of the Unconscious. 





The result of the raid is illuminatingly reported by Major McDougall: 





“Another point of agreement is that the mental processes which produce 





and maintain neurotic symptoms are not always such that the patient can, with the 











sm best will to do so, give any account of them; in other words, these processes are 
Ri largely ‘unconscious.’ With the use of this word we are at once upon difficult 
} j and slippery ground. The word has been used in so many different senses, and 
’ connected with so many speculative notions, that it is perhaps desirable to repudi- 
ate every other use but that in which it stands simply to exclude clear awareness; 
ty especially is it unnecessary to write the word with a capital letter, and to regard 
£ it as standing for some mystical all-powerful entity.” 

pe Thus explodes one ammunition-dump in the psychoanalytic camp! 






FEATURES OF THE WorK 





CONSTRUCTIVE 












It would be a great mistake to suppose that these authors have been de- 


teva 


structive merely: they have contributed on the contrary to the strategy of the 





great campaign to advance the understanding of the psychoneuroses, especially 





the neuroses of war that serve to summarize the hidden ailments of daily existence. 





They have not waited for definitions and haggled over delimitations of scientific 





territory. 
The excellent plan of placing a syllabus of contents at the head of each 











wwe fl chapter, is not the least attractive feature of the volume. We can thereby easily 







: see where each author stands. 

The authors in their several chapters are perhaps not quite as eclectic as 
Professor McDougall in his final analysis. Had they turned for their reading 
to Janet or to Prince on a more extensive scale, they might have found terminology 







there that they could have taken over without the extraordinary emendations and 





adaptations and modifications in which the book (outside the summary) abounds 





It might not have been necessary for Captain Prideaux in “The Mechanism of 
Hysteria” (Chapter IV) to place so many topics under the head “Sublimation. 
The Process of Harmonizing the Complex.” Under “Symptom Formation and 
the Psychological Type of Individual,” it might have been possible to fit in many 
} other classifications than “Conversion Hysteria” and “Anxiety Hysteria,” both 
somewhat over-particularized conceptions. Yet Prideaux explains himself through 
it all and shows he is not restricted to a narrow view. He is liberal in his atten- 



















tion to other points of view than the Freudian. 
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Captain Hadfield’s “Treatment by Suggestion and Persuasion” is a good 
ing summary of the practical points in treatment by Suggestion, Hypnoidal 
restion and Hypnosis. 
In Chapter VI, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers seems somewhat to complicate the 
rground workings of the mind by introducing as twin conceptions “Repres- 
) and Suppression.” 
Regression,” a subject rather lost sight of in recent years among psy- 
gical writers outside Psycho-analysis, comes in for a very strong handling 
n Maurice Nicoll. For those who have felt that the conception of regression 
expounded hitherto was rather fanciful, this new treatment of specific instances 
var neurosis will repay careful study. It is evident here and there throughout 
e book that the authors could produce a considerable body of data to build up 
e concept of regression to a new height of importance. 
Ihe editor’s other chapter The Mother Complex (Chapter VIII) gives 


rief case histories of twenty-eight military cases in which abnormal mother 


pendence and what it entails has given rise to neurotic susceptibility in the son. 


is noteworthy that many of these cases had drunken fathers. ‘The social and 
lucational implications are very impressive. 

The concluding section, containing the chapters on Institutional and In- 
lividual Management of the Neurotic are written with clear common sense and 
round out this vigourous presentation of the varied aspects of Functional Nerve 
Disorder. 

In residue, the striking thing about the book is the whole-hearted acceptance 
f that conception of unconscious mental processes that John Locke, in his day, 

bored so hard and so successfully to obliterate from scientific belief. It is hard 
to do justice to the multiform presentation of the authors’ faith in this matter. 
We can do no better in conclusion (to pay our respects to this outstanding feature ) 
than to add another extract from the splendidly balanced summary of Professor 
McDougall :— 

“It is impossible to deal with cases of neuroses without soon being brought 
to infer the reality of processes which resemble conscious mental processes in 
every way except that the patient can give no account of them. How these pro- 
cesses should be regarded, whether as unconscious physical, as purely physiological 
\r nervous, as subconscious or co-conscious, or as all these in turn—these are 
questions of the deepest theoretical interest, but of little practical importance to 
the clinician. For him the important thing is to understand the part they play in 
producing and maintaining neurosis, and to recognize the evidences of their 
operation. This he cannot hope to do without such guidance as is afforded in the 
foregoing chapters; for the discovery of these principles has been one of the 
most dificult achievements of modern science to which many brilliant intellects 
have contributed.” 
have contributed.” L. H. Horton. 
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